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TALES FROM THE HOH AND QUILEUTE 
By ALBERT B. REAGAN and L. V. W. WALTERS 


The stories here recorded were for the most part collected by Mr. 
Albert B. Reagan in 1905 to 1909, while he was the government agent for 
the Quileute and Hoh peoples. In order to have a few type myths to use 
as a standard of the Quileute English-speaking narrative style while 
editing Mr. Reagan’s collection, the present writer, in March 1932, 
recorded verbatim in English seven myths from Mr. Hal George, a 
Quileute living at LaPush, Washington. Three of the stories were told 
by Mr. Harold Johnson, approximately 55 years of age, in his native 
language. Mr. Johnson had learned these stories from his grandfather, 
ta’a’xo’wil, also a Quileute. Mr. George, who is about 45 years old 
and speaks excellent English, interpreted the stories one sentence at a 
time. 

The following informants used by Mr. Reagan are Quileute: Hal 
George, Luke Hobucket, Harold Johnson, Klakishkee, Bucket Mason, 
Elon Mason, M. B. Penn and Mark Williams. It has not been possible to 
check whether stories from other informants are from Quileute or from 
Hoh people. Wherever the recorder is not mentioned the story is one of 
the collection taken down by Mr. Reagan. 

The most important character in the mythology is Kwa’’iti, the creator, 
trickster and transformer. According to Hal George, the Quileute have 
a trickster-transformer cycle. Presumably, there are many more stories 
in the cycle than are here recorded; further, no attempt at a sequential 
arrangement of the trickster-transformer myths has been made in this 
collection. It will be noted that each story told by Hal George in March 
1932 ends with a formalized sentence, such as, “Then I went home.’ 
Probably all Quileute narrators end their stories with a formalized 
sentence, but these endings have not been recorded in Mr. Reagan’s 
collection. 

The titles used here are not native, but have been introduced by the 
present writer for the convenience of those who may use this material. 
The reader familiar with Northwest Coast mythology may wonder at 
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the avoidance of sexual references. This absence may be typical of 
Quileute mythology; however, it is more probable that the informants 
through modesty and insufficient acquaintance with recorders have 
withheld such incidents. 

Since the preparation of this manuscript, Qutleute Texts, by Manuel 
J. Andrade (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
volume XII), has been printed. To avoid needless duplication, nine 
stories collected by Mr. Reagan have been deleted, as almost identical 
versions are published in Dr. Andrade’s work. In those instances where 
identical plots have been built up with dissimilar incidents, Mr. Reagan’s 
versions have been retained. In a few cases, page and line references have 
been given to Mr. Andrade’s collection for portions of the present 
manuscript which were duplications. 

L. V. W. WALTERS. 
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K’WA ITI STEALS THE SUN? 

One day Kwa’iti was on the beach and made it possible for one of 
the Sun-owner’s family to pick him up. The Sun-owner’s daughter was 
on the beach and she found a baby there. She took it home. Her father 
said, “Where did you get that baby?’’ She told him. Sun-owner liked 
the baby. One day he sent his daughter to get wood, and she took her 
baby along. Now the baby was good sized because he grew rapidly. He 
could not talk but used signs. He persuaded the daughter to get bark 
instead of wood. He went to a snag and knocked it three or four times, 
and all of its bark came down. So they did not have much trouble in 
getting wood. 

But the father did not like the wood. ‘‘What kind of wood did you 
get? That will never burn.”’ Kwa’iti made signs and showed that by 





‘ Told by Hal George; recorded by L. V. W. Walters, March 1932. See 
Andrade, Quileute Texts, 85. 
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holding his finger tips together, it would make the fire burn very well, 
It didn’t burn right away. He didn’t want them to know his power so 
he sneaked to the fire and said ‘‘awu, awu, awu.”’ That made the fire 
burn so high that it almost burned the house down. Then the father 
was satisfied, and liked the child very much. While they had been 
getting the wood, her father had opened just a little the lid of the box 
in which the sun was kept, and directed it at them so they could see. 

Kwa’ iti kept on growing very fast. One day the people went to get 
clams. Kwa’iti went along. Now one person always has to stay in the 
canoe to watch it. The people had the sun along. They opened the lid 
just enough so they could see. When they got there, Kwa’iti pretended 
to be asleep so they left him there to stay with the canoe. Pretty soon the 
canoe began drifting. The people called to Kwa’iti to turn the boat. 
He sat up and put his paddle in the water, but he put it in edgewise and 
the boat kept getting farther away. The people called to Kwa’ iti and 
began swimming after him, so he began paddling fast, and put up the 
sail and went away from there as fast as he could. After a while he landed 
He took the sun out of the box and held it under his arm. Then he took 
a hair from his head and held it up. He blew on the hair and he blew so 
hard that he blew himself and the sun right up inthe sky. No one ever 
saw kwa’iti after that, and some people think that he is God up there 
in the sky. 

I don’t know. I came home then. 


RAVEN PUSHES DEER OVER THE CLIFF’ 

One day Raven told Deer to go out on a bank and cry. Deer asked 
Raven, ‘“‘What should I cry for?”’ ‘“‘Well, cry for your ancestors that 
died a long time ago,’’ Raven said. Deer always mistrusted Raven 
because she had discovered him to be tricky while they were living in one 
house. Raven had told Deer how much the ancestors would do for her 
now, if they were here. He made her believe that by crying she would get 
them back. Finally she believed Raven and decided to sit on a very 
high bank and cry for her ancestors. Raven had instructed her not to 
look around if she heard any noise because it might be her ancestors 
coming. So Raven followed her. On his way up there, he heard Deer 
crying at the top of her voice so he sneaked up behind Deer and pushed 
her down the high bank by saying, “‘It is against the law to cry for 
nothing. If you cry for nothing, you might cry for sorrow,”’ he said as he 
pushed her down the hill. So he went home. 

He told his wife on his arrival home, ‘‘You better get the packstraps 
ready. We are going out and pack meat, for I’ve caught meat in that 


' Told by Hal George; recorded by L. V. W. Walters, March 1932. See 
Andrade, Quileute Texts, 30, 104 
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trap I made which I thought I was spending my time on for nothing.” 
“When did you ever make a trap? I never thought you knew how to 
make a trap.’ Raven insisted on her coming, that he might show her that 
he did catch meat in his trap. He took his bow and arrows along. He 
butchered, and he told his wife, ‘‘We will go over to my place and give 
my son-in-law some meat.’ His wife asked Raven, ‘‘Who is your son-in- 
law? I never knew you had a child that was married.” Raven said, 
“You may not know all my children. Believe me and do as I tell you.” 
They made their packs and started out to the Bee family, which was 
Raven’s son-in-law. His wife knew where the Bee family lived, but she 
had never known before about the son-in-law. Raven told his wife to take 
the lead. So they got to their canoe and she was at the bow of the canoe. 

On the way down, Raven heard warriors from behind chasing them. 
He made his wife believe this, and he landed a few arrows close to her 
ears and told her it was the warriors. He landed the canoe and told her 
to run up in the woods. ‘Then Raven began eating the meat and making 
much noise. When he finished eating, he called his wife, and told her the 
warriors were gone. He shot all his arrows on the beach and made foot 
tracks. He told her, ‘‘look how many arrows they shot and how many 
there were.’’ His wife said, ‘“This arrow looks like yours.’”’ Raven said, 
“Of course they look like mine. All arrows are made the same.’’ His 
wife said, “Why, these tracks look like your tracks.’’ Raven said, ‘“Well, 
these were all big men. That is why these tracks look like mine.’’ His 
wife asked him, ‘‘Which way did the warriors go, up or down the stream ?”’ 
Raven said, ‘“They went up. We had better go home.’’ So then I went 
home. 


ORIGIN OF DEATH! 


One day Eagle was trying to keep his son from dying, but he could not 
and his child died. So he went out to weep and dug a grave for his son. 
He took his son and placed him in the grave. It was customary then not 
to bury the dead, just to leave them there uncovered with dirt. Raven got 
there and buried the body, covered it with dirt. He said while throwing 
dirt into the hole, ‘‘When we die, what shall we eat if we make it so they 
come back? When they die, we have to bury them so they will have 
something to eat.”’ 

If the dead were not buried, they came back to life. After this body 
was buried, it could not come back. So Raven won and Eagle lost his 
child. It was dead to stay. 


' Told by Harold Johnson; interpreted by Hal George; recorded by 
L.. V. W. Walters, March 1932. See Andrade, Quileute Texts, 98. 
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EAGLE TRICKS RAVEN! 


One day Raven saw Eagle’s house smoking. So Raven went to Eagle 
to see why there was so much smoke. Raven saw that Eagle had much 
halibut. He was surprised to see so much fish and he wanted to get fish 
too. He asked how Eagle got the fish, and Eagle said, ‘‘I was out hand- 
lining.’”” So Raven asked again, ‘“What did you use for bait?” Eagle 
said, ‘Look at that thing there,’ and pointed at a boy who had just 
come from his morning swim, standing before the fire still naked. “I 
used him for bait.’’ So Raven said again, ‘‘Say, give me a little more 
instruction about handlining, using your son for bait.’’ So Eagle said, 
‘In order to catch more fish, I put two hooks on one line and tie a great 
big weight for a sinker. I lower the line to the bottom of the ocean. When 
you hit bottom, you will know; you will feel, and raise it up just a little 
from the bottom and pretty soon you will feel a fish pulling. I don’t 
raise it up right away. I just raise it up from the bottom a little way, until 
another fish gets on the line, so when it pulls twice, there are two fish 
on the line. Then I pull it up, so that way you get two fish at a time.” 
All this time he was trying to get even with Raven by deceiving him, so 
before Raven went home, Eagle fed him with halibut. After he was 
through eating, Eagle loaded him down with cooked halibut to take 
home to his wife. 

When he got home, he had nothing but the platter; he had eaten all 
the fish on the way home. He said, ‘‘I don’t know why Eagle gave me 
this empty platter to give you,”’ and he threw the platter at her. He 
told her how Eagle had so many fish and how he caught them. He told 
her he was going out that day to use his son for bait. His wife objected 
to using their son for bait. His son’s name was tta*lwaka’s. So he went 
out then. 

He fixed the line with a heavy sinker, put two hooks on the line and 
tied his son to the sinker and lowered him into the water. It went down 
very quickly and he felt it plainly when it hit the bottom. Right away 
after, he pulled it up a little when he felt it jerk. In a little while, it 
jerked again. So he started pulling, to pull up on the line, but he pulled 
very slowly because the sinker was so heavy. He told his wife, ‘‘I must 
have two big ones because it is so heavy.”” And it took him a long time 
to pull it up and when he got it up, he found his son was dead. His wife 
spoke and said, ‘“‘I told you that Eagle might be deceiving you, but you 
insisted on going.”’ 

Raven cried, ‘‘tla*lwaka’st telabu’’,’’ and he went home and caught 
no fish. He went to Eagle and talked with Eagle again about burying 
in order that the dead would come to life again as Eagle had wanted it 

' Told by Harold Johnson; interpreted by Hal George; recorded by 
I,, V. W. Walters, March 1932. See Andrade, Quileute Texts, 17, tor. 
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at first. But Eagle had known when he planned this that Raven would 
come to him. He said, ‘‘I wanted it like this at first, that when one 
dies he will come back. But you made it so that when one is dead, he 
will stay dead so they will have something to eat.” 


RAVEN VISITS THE SLEEP FAMILY! 


Asleep, he went to Sleep. Raven one day went to Sleep, begging for 
something to eat. Before he went there, Raven had heard that everyone 
was put to sleep before they got what they wanted. Raven laughed. 
He said, ‘‘I would sleep if I went there begging for food.’’ He meant just 
the opposite. 

When he got there, he was very much worried. He did not want to 
sleep when he was accepted in the house. He was placed in the center. 
This house had a fire in each corner and he was between the fires in the 
center. The family Asleep had lots of fish, always had lots of fish. So 
they cooked fish on sticks by each fire and built a big fire. Well, before 
the fish were cooked, Raven wanted to lie down in that cozy place. The 
family noticed he wanted to sleep so they let him. They said, ‘‘Lie 
down, Raven. You look tired.’”” So Raven lay down then, and right 
away went to sleep. And right away, when Raven got so noisy, snoring 
so much while he was sleeping, one of the Sleep family suggested 
picking up the board Raven was lying on and throwing it in the river. 
They placed the two fish on the board with Raven to drift down the 
river. He drifted quite a ways until he came above a riffle. There he 
drifted ashore and woke up. 

He said, ‘“This is what happened. I must have gone to sleep.’’ He 
cursed himself and he sat and ate the fish right then. So he went home. 
The fish were placed in a platter so he took the platter home. When he 
got home, he told his wife, ‘‘I don’t know what Sleep wanted me to do 
with this platter, but he told me to bring it home.’’ He told her that he 
must have gone to sleep and that they put him adrift on a board in the 
river. His wife said, ‘“Did I not tell you that they would put you to sleep ?”’ 

That is all, and I went home. 


RAVEN EATS FISH INTENDED FOR HIS WIFE? 


One day Raven went to Sawbill begging for food. At this time all 
Ravens were human as well as Sawbill. When they got there, Sawbill 
fed Raven with steelhead. He did not eat all the fish and went home and 
took some to his wife. Before he got home, he ate all the fish that he was 
taking for his wife, so he got home with just an empty wooden platter. 


' Told by Hal George; recorded by L. V. W. Walters, March 1932. 
* Told by Harold Johnson; interpreted by Hal George; recorded by L. V. 
W. Walters, March 1932. 
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He said to his wife, ‘‘I don’t know what Sawbill wanted me to do with 
this wooden platter.” He threw it at her. He was rather angry. His 
wife was suspicious about Raven and the platter. She did not say any- 
thing, but laughed at him. 


DOG HUSBAND! 

Once there was a tribe living by the beach. The chief of this tribe 
had one daughter and they thought a lot of her. In her sleep, this 
daughter would dream about a dog, a handsome dog. When she grew 
older, she would go out on the prairie and dig roots for the family. 

One day she met this dog she dreamed about so much. It was the 
same beautiful little white dog. It was quite friendly, and she was 
interested in it. So she took it home. On her arrival, her father asked 
her, ‘Where did you get the dog?” She said, “‘I found it on the prairie 
when I was digging roots.’’ She took good care of the dog although her 
parents disliked it. She slept with the dog and the family became more 
angry. They would hurt the dog, but she would pick it up. So one day, 
the father told his daughter that she must let the dog go. But she would 
not let the dog go. 

Later on, this only daughter gave birth to a lot of little dogs and the 
family were angry and chased the dog away. Being the chief, her father 
was ashamed and asked the tribe to leave this village and go across to the 
island. They all agreed to leave her, and went to the island. They had 
made preparations, torn down their houses and made a big wooden raft 
of cedar. The people were willing to go because times were hard, and 
they did not have enough to eat. They thought they might get more on 
the island. 

So they got there all right and built their houses with their lumber. 
After living there some time, they found it harder living on the island 
than on the mainland. In the meantime, the little dogs were growing 
rapidly. One night the mother went to the beach to dig clams. On her 
return before she entered, she thought she heard somebody talking in 
the house. She listened but decided it was her imagination. She fed 
the young ones on clams and mussels from the beach. 

Another time, a low tide came at night so she made a pitch fire to use 
while getting mussels from the rocks. She decided to go back to the 
house, because she was suspicious. She thought that someone came to 
the house, so she sneaked back. Close to the house, she heard a lot of 
noise, dancing and singing. Quietly, she peeked through a hole, and 
saw all the children singing. Her light was still on a rock at the beach. 
The children would sing, ‘‘Mother is still there.’”’ She saw all the 


' Told by Hal George; recorded by L. V. W. Walters, March 1932. See 
Andrade, Quileute Texts, 127, 137. 
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clothes of her children on the joists of the building. She ran in. She was 
angry for the children were human and not dogs. She said, ‘“Why weren’t 
you humans when you were born ?”’ 

" All this time, as soon as she had gone out, these little dogs had turned 
human. They had put on their (dog) clothes again when she came back. 
So now she beat them and put all their clothes in the fire so they would 
remain human. She started to tell old stories to her children, how to get 
provisions and what to use. Early in the morning, she would get them 
out in the water, and she would tell her children how to go out and hunt. 
She made them a small bow and they went out and killed small birds. 
The oldest always took the bow and the other eleven followed. 

When they grew a little older, they learned how the bow was made 
and made one themselves, using for bowstring the gut of small animals 
they had killed. Each night the mother would tell her children how her 
forefathers killed bigger game, bear, deer, with bow and arrows, that 
they had to get up every morning and swim and talk to the dawn in order 
that they might be able to kill game easily. 

The children did just as they were told by their mother. They made 
bows and arrows big enough so that they could try to kill a deer. So one 
morning they started out deer hunting. The first deer they saw they 
walked right up to it and shot and killed it. The youngest brother packed 
it. They stayed until they killed twelve and each packed a deer. The 
next day they butchered all the deer and dried them for winter. 

The mother told them how her forefathers used to kill whale; that 
in order to kill a whale, you must swim before daybreak and rub yourself 
with twigs that will draw the blood out and you must go out and swim 
around the Flat Rock Island (White Rock at Destruction Island). To 
make whaling easy, when you swim, you must tow behind you three 
skulls, and before you start out you cannot go to sleep. You must swim, 
tow the skulls and when you come back rub yourself with nettle so you 
will not sleep. If you sleep before you go hunting, you will dream of the 
dead and you will never come close to the game that you are after. 
Sometimes the children would go to sleep before she finished her story, 
and she would finish it later. 

When the children were bigger, they began killing elk and they would 
save all the muscles to make the rope that their mother told them they 
needed to get the whale. When they went elk hunting, they always got 
from six to ten elk in one trip. The mother told them they needed 
floats for whale hunting, from the hair seal. The older boy obeyed all 
his mother told him and he received help from the Day, to make it 
possible for him to get what he wanted. By using this help, he went on 
the rocks and killed seal with a club. The seals were paralyzed there, 
until he made enough floats to go whale hunting. They had learned 
how to make a canoe, with clam shells for their tools. So they made a 
whaling canoe. They were not long completing it, and they went out 
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whale hunting. Before sunrise, they harpooned a whale. He placed his 
harpoon just where he wanted. The whale did not fight much. He was 
half killed by the first shot. So he put in more floats on the whale and 
soon killed him. So then they went home. They landed right in front 
of their house. Every house they had was about filled with food. 
Anything they went after, through the help of this man, they could kill. 

One day the people at Destruction Island looked across and saw smoke 
on the land. They were surprised because they thought they had put 
the fire out when they left, but the grandmother had left a small char- 
coal closed in a shell. The chief sent one man to investigate the fire on 
shore. When he got across, he found a number of whales on the beach, 
houses full of food and this lady sent him back with a piece of whale 
blubber, and Crow did not tell the truth. He said, ‘“This woman is choked 
with clams.’’ Raven got curious. He went across to see. On his arrival, 
he saw a number of whales. He did not see any dogs. He saw human 
beings, canoes, houses. He was offered much food to take home. He 
chose whale so he was given whale. On his return, he told the truth 
about what he had seen on shore. He was a little angry with the chief 
for leaving his daughter. After hearing the news, the people were 
excited and gathered to discuss returning. They tore down their houses 
and made a raft to go back to shore. 

The mother had told her children of what happened before. She had 
told them that her father was chief of the tribe. She told the whole 
story and the oldest son was very sorry for what his grandfather did. 
So to take revenge on his grandfather, when he found out they were 
coming back, he made it impossible for them. He called East Wind to 
blow. So the East Wind blew. He called the wind when he saw them 
coming and he called for Wind to blow a little harder and a little harder 
and a little harder. And some coming home, perished. And some did 
not start but just had their raft on the beach, and the raft is still there. 

Before I got my raft out, the storm came up and I have lived on 
Destruction Island since. 


THE FIRST PEOPLE 
(Abstract of Creation Myth) 


Animals were on earth first. From the union of some of these with a 
star which fell from heaven came the first people. These first people 
were the ancestors of the Makahs, Clayoquots, Nittinats, Hohs, Chema- 
kums and Quileute. Indians were created on Vancouver Island at the 
same time.! 


’ Both the Makah and Quileute tell this myth, but neither includes the 
creation of people of the other tribe. 
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K’WA'ITI KILLS THE WOLF CHIEF 


Long ago when people were animals and animals were people, Kwa’ iti 
was still living on earth. He had his house on the beach near Quileute. 
He did not get much to eat then, for the wolves of that place caught 
all the salmon, and ate all the berries. They ate all of the animals. They 
ate all of the fish eggs that floated ashore. Kwa’ iti thought, ‘“What shall 
I do?”? One day the chief of the wolves came along up the coast. He 
came to Kwa’iti’s house. Kwa’ iti pretended to be sick. The wolf came 
in. He sat down. Kwa’iti let him stay. That night Wolf slept there 
beside the fire. Soon he was sound asleep. When he had been asleep 
for quite a while, he began to snore. He snored loud. Kwa’iti thought, 
“Now I will kill him. I will get even with those wolves. I will have 
some meat to eat.’’ He got his knife and looked at it to see if it was 
sharp. The knife was sharp. He went to the mat where Wolf was 
sleeping and cut off Wolf’s head with one blow. Then he skinned Wolf 
and hung Wolf’s skin up above the fire to dry. He took the meat and 
stored it safely under his bed. Then he went to sleep. 

The next morning about dawn another wolf came up the beach. He 
was following his chief. He followed him to Kwa’iti’s house. The wolf 
said to Kwa’ iti, ‘“Did you see Chief Wolf?’ Kwa’iti answered, “‘No! I 
am sick. I have not been out of my house. I have not seen him.’”’ Then 
the wolf said, ‘‘He came into your house. We followed his tracks.” 

Blue Jay was Wolf’s slave. He had come too. While Wolf and 
kwa’iti were talking, Blue Jay went to the fire to warm himself. He held 
out his hands over the fire, and a drop of something fell on the back of 
one of his hands. He saw that it was some kind of fat so he smelled it. 
He knew at once that it smelled like the odor of the chief. The oil had 
dropped from the skin that was drying. Blue Jay did not say anything, 
but he went out of the house. Many wolves had now followed the tracks 
of their chief to Kwa’ iti’s house. Outside Blue Jay told all the wolves 
what he had learned. Then Blue Jay began crying and mourning the 
death of his master. 

Kwa’ iti thought, ‘“There is going to be trouble,’’ so he hung a basket 
of combs near the door. All together, the wolves ran into the house. 
kwa”iti seized the basket of combs, and before the wolves could touch 
him, he passed them. He ran out of the door and into the nearby woods. 
Then he ran down the beach. The wolves were chasing Kwa’iti. They 
had nearly overtaken him. The fastest wolf reached out to seize him. 
Then kwa’iti took a comb out of the basket and dropped it behind on 
the beach between him and the wolves. The comb formed a point of 
land, projecting from the mainland across the beach and into the sea. 
The wolves climbed over the promontory. Still they chased Kwa’iti. 
He was now far ahead. When they had almost caught him, he threw 
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behind another comb.' Many times they almost caught Kwa’iti, but 
he always threw behind another comb. The wolves climbed over many 
promontories. Then they gave up the chase. But Kwa’iti kept on running 
until he had dropped all of his combs onto the beach. 

A long time afterwards Kwa’ iti came back. He had dressed himself in 
the dried skin of Chief Wolf. He went to the house of the wolves dressed 
in this manner. He danced before them. He sang his songs. The wolves 
dared not touch him, because he was dressed in the wolf-skin. 


K’WA” ITI GIVES THE WOMEN BEES” 

Kwa’iti came along the trail by the Prairie with a basket swung at 
his back. He was singing, ‘‘I’ve got lots of elk meat in my basket. I’ve 
got lots of elk meat in my basket. I’ve got lots of elk meat in my basket. 
I’ve got lots of elk meat in my basket. I’ve got lots of elk meat in my 
basket.” He was singing this on purpose for he was passing a place in the 
Prairie where several young women were digging fern roots. He really 
had a box of bees in his basket. 

It was as he had expected. All of the women ran out to the trail, 
calling, ‘‘Oh, Kwa’iti give us elk meat. Give us some elk meat.’’ Kwa’iti 
told them he would give them some elk meat. ‘‘Hold your baskets,” 
he said, ‘‘and I will put the meat into them. But you must turn your 
heads from me while I give you the meat.’ The girls turned their faces 
away from Kwa’iti and held their baskets as he had instructed them. 
Kwa’iti cautiously opened the beehive and threw the bees all over the 
women. The bees stung them. Then they rolled over and over in the 
grass and screamed while they tried to brush the bees away. Kwa’iti 
grinned and disappeared in a flash of lightning. 


K?WA? ITI STEALS THE SUN® 

Kwa"iti created the world. After that, he started changing things to 
make the world better. He destroyed the dangerous monsters on the 
land, and those in the water. Then he made man as he is now. 

One day Kwa’iti was walking up and down the earth when he learned 
that some people had captured the sun and had hidden it in a box. 
Those people only let the sun shine enough to light their own territory as 
they needed it. All the other people on earth were in darkness. Kwa’iti 
said, ‘‘I will have to rescue the sun, so that all people can have light.” 
Then he went there. He thought, ‘‘I will pretend to be a lost slave from 





‘ According to an unrecorded abstract version told by Hal George, March 
1932, k’wa”iti also had a bag of oil along with which he made rivers to 
detain the wolves. 

* Told by Elon Mason. 

* Told by Bucket Mason. The Hohalsohavea version tothis myth. A. B.R 
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some other tribe.”” He wandered into the village where the sun was 
hidden. Someone said, ‘“There is a slave from some other tribe.’’ The 
people captured him and set him to work. At first they watched him 
carefully. They were afraid he would run away. Finally they were no 
longer suspicious. They trusted him with many things. 

The people thought they would have a feast. They sent the slaves to 
get wood. Kwa”iti pulled up a great section of the forest by the roots, 
and pulled all the trees back to camp in one trip. The people were amazed. 
They exclaimed, ‘‘He has brought back enough wood to last for years.”’ 
From that time on, they treated him practically like a free man. 

[From here, the story continues as in the version in Andrade, Quileute 
Texts, no. 28, lines 42—-67, p. 89.| 


K?WA? ITI IS PURSUED BY FIRE! 

Some young women went to the Prairie to dig camas. They were 
having a good time while working. Each wore a headband, from the 
front of which there extended a long pointed stick about two feet in 
length. On the other end of each stick there were tied pitch shavings, 
and the whole was formed into a torch. Though it was daytime thev 
had these torches burning, just for the fun of it. 

Kkwa’iti came to where they were working. On seeing them, he said, 
‘Heh, heh,’”’ making fun of them. The girls fell flat on the ground to 
hide themselves. The big ferns caught fire from the torches. The whole 
Prairie burned. As it burned towards Kwa’iti, he ran down the trail 
towards the village. ‘The fire followed him very fast. As he ran, he kept 
saying, ‘‘Oh, trail! Oh, trail! You were never burned before, but you 
will be burned now.”’ On and on he ran until the fire overtook him. Then 
he jumped into the water of the river. But it was boiling hot. It scalded 
him, and he jumped out of it immediately. 


K’WA? ITI MARRIES BY A RUSE! 
(First Version) 

For many years Kwa’iti went about the earth unmarried. For some 
reason, no woman would have him for a husband. At last he thought of 
a way to get a wife. He changed himself into a little child and had the 
people there place him on the trail leading to the Prairie. He was placed 
in the bushes. There he cried and cried. 

At last two virgins came along the trail going to the Prairie to gather 
fern roots. They heard the child crying, so they went to where it was 
lying. They felt sorry for it, so they took it with them and cared for it. 
The younger girl cared for it, but still it cried and cried. Finally the 


' Told by Elon Mason. 
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older girl took it, and at once it was contented. That night the older girl 
took the baby to bed with her. 

In this way she cared for Kwa’ iti until he was a full-grown man again. 
Then she became his wife. After that they went back and forth over the 
earth together doing good to all people. Finally they had a child and 
then they were happy. 


K°’WA” ITI MARRIES BY A RUSE! 
(Second Version) 

In the long time ago, Kwa’iti lived here on earth. He was childless, 
for none of the fair virgins of the earth would marry him. He went back 
and forth over the earth, but he could not find a wife. So he returned 
home, disappointed. 

For a few days he remained at home after his return. Then he went 
to a neighbor’s house where there were two young women. He told them 
that there was a large fish run in the river. So they got their fish clubs 
and waded out in the water to kill the fish. There were many fish there, 
hundreds of them. Kwa’ iti had caused the run on purpose. 

When the young women were in the water, he changed himself into 
a salmon, and came down the river with the other fish. Then, before 
the older girl knew it, he seized her and carried her to his home. Later 
she bore him a son, Kla-kah-til, the evil one. 


THE MAGIC TALLOW? 


It was in the old, old times. Kwa’iti was living here then. He had been 
out fishing for halibut, when a monster seized his canoe and crushed it 
in his jaws. Kwa’iti plunged into the water and swam about for a con- 
siderable time. Then he came upon a floating log with projecting limbs, 
and drifted on it for several days. At last he came ashore opposite a 
small village. He saw there was smoke coming from one of the houses and 
went to it. There were just two young women in the house. They gave 
him food and made him comfortable. The younger girl liked Kwa’iti 
immediately, and he liked her. So when the father came home, he and 
the girl were married. 

The next day Kwa’iti and his wife started on the voyage back to his 
home. The father-in-law was a great hunter. He filled the canoe with 
choice elk meat for Kwa’ iti to give as a feast to his relatives and friends 
when he got home. Then, just as they were shoving off from shore, he 
threw some tallow into the canoe. He said, ‘“Take this along. Should 
anyone attack you, while on your journey, this is the best weapon I can 
give you. Throw it on him. It will do the rest.” 


' Told by Klakishkee. * Told by Bucket Mason. 
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So they journeyed down the coast. That night they camped on a 
peach and slept without disturbance. They continued their journey the 
next morning. Soon they came opposite a village. The people rushed 
out in canoes. They thought they would get Kwa’iti and his wife for 
slaves. The foremost canoe was within bowshot, but Kwa’iti offered no 
resistance. Then the man at the helm of the foremost canoe prepared 
to leap into Kwaiti’s boat. With a shout, he leaped into the air. Then 
kwa’iti threw the tallow. The leaping man sank to the bottom of the 
ocean, turned into a stone, and all his companions followed him. All of 
the other canoes were turned to stone except two. These two fled to the 
shore, closely pursued by Kwa’iti. They landed. Then Kwa’iti hurled 
tallow over every house, and at once everything there turned to white 
rock, which marks the spot to this day. That is on the rocky point on the 
coast six miles north of the mouth of the Quileute river. 

After destroying the village, Kwa’iti continued towards his home. 
When he arrived there, he gave a great potlatch to all the people of the 
place. Everybody was glad. 


K?WA’ITI KILLS THE ELDER THUNDERBIRD 


Kwa’iti lived at one end of a long beach and Elder Thunderbird lived 
at the other end. Thunderbird had no wife. Kwa’iti had a beautiful 
woman. Thunderbird would go to Kwa’iti’s house when Kwa’ iti was not 
at home, and talk to Kwa’ iti’s wife. Finally Thunderbird carried her to 
his house and kept her there a long time. Kwa’iti got lonesome. He went 
to Thunderbird and said, ‘‘I want my wife back.’’ Thunderbird would 
not even let Kwa’iti see her. 

Kwa’iti changed himself into a salmon berry. Then he placed himself 
on some bushes by the side of the trail, where the woman would be cer- 
tain to pick him off when she went for salmon berries and put him in her 
basket. The woman went out to pick salmon berries. She picked the 
salmon berry that was Kwa’iti and put it into her basket. Immediately 
kwa’iti resumed his own form and took the woman back to his house. 
She did not stay long. Thunderbird came and stole her again. 

kKwa’iti grew lonesome again. He changed himself into a sprout, and 
grew in a place where the woman would go to gather sprouts. The woman 
went out to gather sprouts. She broke off the sprout that was Kwa’iti 
and put it in her basket. Kwa”iti became a man, and again he took her 
back to his house. He could not keep her. Thunderbird stole her again. 
Now kwa’iti turned himself into a clam. The woman went to get clams 
on the beach. There she dug up the clam that was kKwa’iti out of the 
sand on the beach. Kwa”iti took her home again. This time Thunderbird 
stole her before the next dawn. 

Then kwa’iti decided, ‘‘I am going to settle this trouble for all time. 
I am going to get my wife back.” Kwa’iti got his whaling boat, and took 
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it out to sea. He turned it over and changed it into a huge whale. Then 
he held himself fast to the bottom of the whale. It went wherever he 
wished. Kwa’iti took the whale into the water near Thunderbird’s house. 
The whale spouted and swam along the surface of the water. Finally 
Thunderbird saw the huge fish. He flew out to sea to get it. Fora long 
while he hovered above it. Then Thunderbird swooped down and 
fastened his claws in the whale’s body. But when he tried to lift the 
whale from the water to fly back to land with it, he could not lift it. 
Then Thunderbird found that he could not loosen his talons. Kwa’it; 
made the whale begin to sink. It sank to the bottom of the sea, and 
Thunderbird could not get free. He was drowned. Kwa’ iti left the whale 
with Thunderbird in the deepest part of the ocean, where both turned to 
stone. Kwa’iti came to the surface. He took his wife home with him. 
She never left him again. Kwa’ iti had killed Thunderbird. 

This was Elder Thunderbird that was killed by Kwa’iti. His younger 
brother still lives and goes back and forth looking for his brother. The 
anger which flashes from his eyes may be seen in every storm cloud 
You can hear the noise when he flaps his wings in rage. 


BOILING OUT THE LAKE! 


After Kwa’ iti had become an old man, he journeyed down the coast to 
the south. On coming to Quinault lake, he saw one of his brothers 
swallowed by the monster in the lake. His brother was out in a canoe, 
and the monster swallowed the canoe with him in it. To save his brother, 
Kwa’iti heated all the big rocks in the vicinity, and with a pair of tongs 
he hurled the hot rocks into the lake. When the water was heated to the 
boiling point, the monster floated on the surface of the lake, dead. Then 
Kwa” iti cut up the beast to save his brother. A moment later he wished 
he had not done so, for his brother had changed into a hermit crab. He 
was the father of all of the hermit crabs of today. Kwa’ iti was disgusted. 
He hurled the pair of tongs into the sea with the tongs open, end up 
You can see them today. They are the Split Rocks near Tahola. 

Then Kwa’ iti continued wandering about. Finally he decided that he 
could make no more changes that would help the people. He climbed 
upon a rock that overlooked the ocean. As he watched the sunset, he 
pulled his blanket over his face. Then he turned to stone. You can see 
him sitting near Point Grenville any time you go down the coast. 


K?WA? ITI KILLS THE CANNIBAL WOMAN 


da’ skia was a giantess. She went around eating little children. Kwa’iti 
thought, ‘I am going to kill her.’” He went to where she was digging 
wild onions on Quileute Prairie. He had dressed himself up like a 


' Told by Elon Mason. 
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stranger. He said to her, ‘‘Let me help you carry your onions.”” Then 
he took two of her baskets. He put the tumpline of one basket across 
the back of his head so the basket was in front. He carried the other 
on his back. As soon as he was out of the reach of da’ski«, he began to 
eat the onions. He grabbed whole handfuls at a time and put them in 
his big mouth. d«’ski« was running after him. He kept just out of her 
way, and he ate and ate until the baskets were empty. Then he threw the 
empty baskets at her. Then she knew. ‘That is Kwa’iti,” she thought. 
She was very angry. She continued to chase him. “I am going to kill 
him,’ she thought. But he eluded her. 

She ran fast, and almost caught him. She reached out to catch him. 
Just then he turned himself into a tiny bird and flew away some distance. 
When he was a safe distance away, he thought, ‘‘Now I will be myself. 
I will be Kwa’ iti again.’”’ da’skKi« was still coming. Soon she was close 
behind him. She was reaching out to catch him. He changed himself 
into a cricket, and escaped from her. A little way off, he changed him- 
self back into his own form. dea’ skix saw him. She said, ‘“There is Kwa’ iti. 
Iam surely going to kill him now.’”’ She ran after him fast. 

Kwa” iti came to a brook. He suddenly changed himself into a very 
little fish, and swam in the brook. da’sKix came to the brook. She 
thought, ‘‘I am thirsty from running so far. I will get a drink.” Kwa’iti 
swam where she was drinking. da’sKi« swallowed the little fish while 
she was drinking. She swallowed Kwa’iti. Instantly, Kwa’iti changed 
from the small fish into a monster whale. da’ ski« died of heart disease. 


KWA’ITI KILLS THE CANNIBAL WOMAN! 


da’ skia had a swing. She would coax children to swing with her. She 
would let them swing first, and she would push the swing. Then she 
would swing and let them push. When the swing came back, she would 
strike them and kill them. 

At last Kwa’iti came to swing with her in her swing. He was prepared 
for her. He had a large stone hidden under his elk skin blanket. He 
swung first and da’skix pushed the swing. Then she swung and he 
pushed. Several times she swung high into the air and returned. Then, 
“Now is the time,’’ she thought. ‘‘He is large and will make a good 
meal.’” Down she came with a swoop. Kwa’iti stood to meet the swing. 
He braced himself. He knew her thoughts. He braced himself for the 
blow. As the swing neared him, he raised his right arm, and she struck 
the concealed rock with terrible force. Kwa’iti was not killed. She was 
killed. He released the children that she had captured. Then he 
started on his journey over the whole earth, always doing good to men. 


' Told by Elon Mason, 
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K?WA’ITI KILLS THE CANNIBAL WOMAN! 


da’ skix used to steal lots of children and cook and eat them. Sometimes 
she would capture more than she could eat. To keep them from running 
away, she would gum their eyes shut. She killed so many children that 
at last Kwa’iti was called to kill her. He found her lying down asleep. 
He took some of the gum that she had in a nearby basket. He daubed it 
all over her face so that she soon smothered to death. That was the last 
of da’ sKia. 


THE CANNIBAL WOMAN MADE HANDSOME? 


da’ski« used to live in this place long ago. She would steal children 
and cook them and eat them. She also ate sea eggs and clams from the 
beach. You can find where her cooking was done, for the shells are there 
yet. The shells have turned to stone. There is one place up the river at 
the mouth of Maxfield’s Creek, one at the foot of the hill this way from 
Quileute Prairie, and one on the beach just over the point on the coast 
southeast of the village. 

While she was living here, she, like all women, would try to make 
herself look nice. She was a pretty woman. da’sKi«x was looking in the 
water one day admiring herself. She kept saying over and over to her- 
self, ‘How pretty I am.” Then she would turn her head first to one side 
and then to the other. She did not know that the face which she saw 
in the water was not her own, but Kwa’iti’s. Kwa’iti was in the sky above 
her, making his face reflect itself in the water instead of hers. 

Pretty soon de’ski« went back to her house and began to make a 
basket. Soon then a young man came to the house to see her. It was 
Kwa’iti. She recognized the face she had seen in the water immediately. 
She exclaimed, ‘“How pretty you are. I wish I were as pretty. I wish I 
had a flat forehead like yours. Tell me how you made yourself so good 
looking.” ‘“That is easy,” answered Kwa’iti. ‘‘Just lay a flat stone on 
your forehead. Let it remain there until your forehead is grown that 
way. Then you will be pretty.’’ ‘““You put the stone on my forehead,” 
pleaded da’skKix. ‘““You know how. You do it.” This was just what 
Kwa”iti wanted to do. He made da’ skia lay her head down on a flat rock. 
Then he took another flat rock as heavy as he could lift. He pretended 
that he was going to bind it on her forehead. Instead he lifted it, and 
threw it down. The bones of her head burst and she died right there. 


* Told by Elon Mason. This is also a Hoh myth. A. B. R. 
* Told by Elon Mason. 
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THE CANNIBAL WOMAN IS CAUGHT IN A TRAP! 


The giantess da’skia« is the sister of Kwa’iti. She is an evil one. Her 
home used to be at the mouth of Maxfield Creek. She would gather 
clams and sea shells from the beach and take them to her house. She 
ate them there in her house. There were heaps of shells about her house. 
They are there yet. They have turned to stone, but you can see them 
there today. This woman, da’sKia, stole all the children who would cry. 
When she was walking around, if she heard a child cry, she would get it 
and take it away. That is why Indian babies never cry now. 

She stole many children, and took them home with her. She had 
three houses. One was at a place just this side of Quileute Prairie. 
Another was just over Quileute Needle’s Point, south of LaPush. Then 
there was this one at the mouth of Maxfield Creek. When she got the 
children home, she fed them on clams. She would carry the clams from 
the beach to places where the shells are stone now. At the places where 
each of her three houses were there are clamshells turned to stone now. 

da’ ski« lived not so long ago, the old people say. The first people who 
came here lost many things from camp. They said, ‘I wonder what 
became of those things.’”’ At last they set a beaver trap. They caught 
da’skix in it. She was a very large woman with long hair that reached 
to her heels. She was good looking. She did not dress like Indian women. 
She wore a short dress that only came to her knees. This dress was made 
of snake skin. 

When they found her in the beaver trap, she was shrieking and scream- 
ing. She spoke in a language that no one could understand. She was 
trying to get away, just as an ordinary person would, but she could not 
get out of the trap. Quickly, then, when they saw her, she changed 
herself into a meteor and flew off into space. She vanished in a streak 
of blaze. 


RAVEN CHANGES TO A BIRD? 


da’ski« was living at one end of a long beach, and Raven was living 
at the other end of the same beach. da’ski« went out to dig clams. She 
knew where the best clam beds were. She went to one of the good clam 
beds, and began to dig many clams. She thought, ‘‘I am very hungry,” 
so she dug a lot of clams. Each time she filled her clam basket, she took 
it to a place above the high tide line and emptied it in a pile on a cattail 
mat. Then she would go and get another basket full, and do the same 
thing with it. She decided, ‘‘I will dig clams throughout the whole tide.” 

‘Hal George, March 1932, says that da’sk’ia was not the sister of kwa” iti, 
nor was she an owl woman. She always carried a basket of pitch on her 
back in which to carry the children that she caught for her food. 

* Told by Elon Mason. According to Mr. Reagan, the Southwest Wind 
replaces da’sk’ia as a character in the Hoh version of this myth. 
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While she was down on the beach digging, Raven came along. Raven 
was lazy in those days. He was also a big thief. He came down to the 
beach. As he was walking along, he came to the pile of clams on the 
cattail mat. He thought, ‘“‘What fine clams! da’skia is way off there 
digging. How fortunate to find clams without having to dig them.” 
Raven helped himself. He ate up all of the clams. da’sKi« returned 
with another basket of clams. She saw that all of those which she had 
piled on the cattail mat were gone. ‘“‘That fellow Raven has been here,” 
she said to herself. 

da’skix was very angry. She used her power against Raven. She 
made things so that Raven could not get a drink of water any place. 
Raven was thirsty. He went down to the stream to get a drink. Just 
as his lips touched the water, the water disappeared. There was nothing 
to drink there. Raven was surprised. “‘I guess I will go to that pool over 
there,’ he thought. Raven came to the pool. He knelt down on his 
knees, and touched his lips to the water. Just then, all of the water 
disappeared. There was nothing there to drink. For days and days 
Raven went about from place to place trying to get a drink of water. He 
was very thirsty now. At every place he tried, it always happened the 
same to him. The water disappeared just as he was about to touch his 
lips to it. 

Then Raven thought he would try a scheme. He took the thick skins 
of birds and made a bag with them. He took this bag to the river and 
filled it with water. Raven laughed. ‘‘I am going to fool da’skia.” 
Then he lifted the bag up to his mouth to take a drink. All of the water 
dried up before it reached his lips. He got nothing to satisfy his terrible 
thirst. 

So then he changed himself into a bird. He flew about over the earth 
looking for some place where he could get a drink. He has been a bird 
ever since that time. He still has his old ways. He steals things, and he 
is lazy. 


RAVEN BRINGS THE SALMON 


Raven and his wife went from the sky down, down, down to where the 
dead live. Then they came back to earth again. Then they went back 
to the land of the dead once more. It was a long, long way down there. 
They went over many logs and crossed very deep places. At last they 
came to the salmon berry region in the land of the dead. The salmon 
berries grew only about six inches high in that place and the berries were 
half as large as an apple seed. 

When they came to this place where the salmon berries grew, they 
heard a noise. Raven’s wife was afraid. Raven said to her, ‘“That is only 
girls singing among the salmon berry bushes. There is nothing to be 
afraid of.’’ Raven and his wife went on. 

They came to a stream. They had no way to cross it. This was the 
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river that separates the land of the dead from the living. Raven and his 
wife wandered up and down looking for a fallen tree to cross on. For a 
long time they wandered. Then they came to a place where they could 
see a house on the other bank. There were people about the place. Raven 
hallooed to them, ‘‘Come here. Bring a canoe and row us across the 
stream.’’ But the people all disappeared inside the house. In a little 
while they heard shrill whistles that sounded like the whistles of the 
night bird. Then many night birds came out of the house. They were 
dead people in the form of birds. They flew about and settled on the 
limbs of the trees in front of the house and nearby along the stream. 

Then a canoeman came out of the house with his paddle. The other 
dead were whistling the songs of the night bird. This one went over across 
the river and got Raven and his wife. He paddled them across to the 
house on the other side of the river into the land of the dead. 

Raven and his wife got safely across the river. They entered the house 
of the dead. The dead prepared a meal for their guests. The meal was 
set on a mat before them. Raven and his wife were very hungry, but 
they did not know what was set before them. They did not know the 
kind of things they were to eat. They were both very hungry. Each 
took a piece of black stutf and bit a piece off of it. They did not 
like the taste of the black stuff and spit it out. Raven saw that it was 
burnt wood that the dead had given them to eat. Raven was still very 
hungry. 

[From here, the story continues as in the version in Andrade, Quileute 
Texts, no. 8, lines 16—40, p. 27. It ends as follows:] 

He took his clamshell knife and scraped all the scales off of the fish 
onto his bearskin robe. Then he took the scales and placed them in the 
openings of his own body. He put them in his mouth. He put them in 
his ears. He put them in his nose. He filled every opening in his body 
completely. ‘Then he started back to the land of the living. He did not 
go back to see his wife. He thought, ‘‘I will leave her here to eat wooden 
knots and logs.”’ 

He had been gone a little while when the people in the land of the 
dead discovered that he was gone. They knew that he was going back 
the way that he had come. They knew that he was taking the scales 
of the blue-back salmon with him. They followed him. Raven was 
running. He could tell by the way the air felt that the dead people were 
pursuing him. Faster and faster he ran. Raven thought, ‘“They are close 
behind me now.”’ Suddenly he fell to the ground, unconscious. There 
the people from the land of the dead overtook him. They searched him 
for the stolen fish scales. They found them in his ears. They found them 
in his nose. They took them all out of the places where Raven had 
hidden them, except a few that he had placed far back in his throat. 
They overlooked these. They said to each other, ‘““We have them all. 
We have recovered all of the fish scales. Let us go back.”’ 
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Raven came to as soon as they were gone. After a long while he 
regained his right mind. Then he went on. He went on his way back to 
Quinault. He reached his home at Quinault. There he coughed up the 
fish scales that he had in his throat and placed them in the Quinault 
River. Those scales became the blue-back Quinault salmon of today. 


RAVEN KILLS DEER 


[The beginning of this story is the same as the first 22 lines of the 
version in Andrade, Quileute Texts, no. 9, p. 31. Then it continues as 
follows :} 

He took his knife and his wife took the basket. They went to the place 
where Deer was lying stretched out with her head thrown back as if dead, 
but she was still breathing. All of the birds had come to share the meat. 
All were hungry. They were jealous of Raven also, because they knew 
he would take all of the meat if he could. 

Raven took his knife and prepared to cut Deer open down the breast. 
Just as he bent to stick the knife into the flesh, Crow, who was sitting 
near Deer’s ear, whispered, ‘‘Kick Raven with your hind feet.’’ Deer 
struck Raven a terrible blow on the nose with both feet. Raven ran off 
cackling and crying, for Deer had broken his nose. You can see the 
place on his nose today where Deer kicked him. Raven ran home. Then 
Deer jumped up and ran home also. She was not hurt very much by her 
fall. 

So Raven did not get any fresh meat that day. 


RAVEN KILLS GOOSE’S CHILD! 


Goose and Raven lived in one long house. Goose occupied one end 
of the house, Raven the other. Goose was a medicine woman. She knew 
where the medicine roots of the horsetail plants grew in flats on the 
beach. But she had a little baby and could not leave it to get the medicine 
roots. 

Finally Raven said to her, ‘“You go and gather those roots. You 
gather lots of them and I will take care of your baby. I will watch it for 
you.”’ Goose said, ‘‘All right.”” She wrapped her baby all up in the soft 
pounded inner bark of the cedar tree, tied it up firmly in a cedar mat and 
placed it in a swinging cradle, suspended from a pole in one corner of the 
house. She swung the baby to sleep. Then she left it in charge of Raven 
and went down the beach in search of the horsetails. 

When Raven was certain that Goose was a long way off, he went to 
the cradle and lifted up the soft bark. Then he scratched the infant’s 
feet until it cried. Next he whirled the cradle round and round until the 


' Told by Elon Mason. 
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baby cried harder. Then Raven pretended to be angry. He unwrapped 
the child, then took out one of its eyes and ate it. Then he took out the 
other eye and ate it. Then he devoured the whole body, even the bones. 
After this, he burned the cradle and waited for Goose to come home. 

When Goose neared the house, Raven commenced to cry and mourn, 
singing, ‘‘I wish the salal berries would not grow around here. I wish 
the salmon berries would not grow around here. I wish the elderberries 
would not grow around here, for this is the place where our friend’s 
child died.’”” When Goose entered the house, he told her, ‘“The baby got 
sick soon after you left and cried until it died. I could not stop it. I am 
very sorry.’’ Then he said as he wiped the tears from his eyes, ‘‘I knew 
that you would not wish to see its dead body, so I tied it in the top of the 
highest fir tree.’’ Then Raven flew off to the other side of the bay, 
crying and mourning for the baby he had killed. 


RAVEN ACTS AS TARGET! 


Long ago when all living things were human beings, the people of the 
earth climbed an arrow ladder to the stars in order to fight with the 
people of the sky. When they reached the sky, they camped in sight of 
the enemies’ village, which was on the opposite side of a little stream. 
They were all very hungry. Raven took his spear and went down to the 
river to catch a Skate-fish. He saw a fish. It stood up and faced him. 
He took his spear and hurled it at Skate. Skate turned edgewise to him 
so quickly that the spear missed its mark. Then Skate laughed at Raven. 

So Raven said to him, ‘‘Here, you shoot at me. I’ll stand for you. 
You can’t hit me either.’’ Raven stood up as a target. He was going 
to dodge at the proper time. Skate prepared to hurl his spear. He hurled 
it. Raven did not dodge quickly enough. Skate speared him just 
through the outer edge of the bill in front. You can see the hole through 
which the spear went yourself. The holes are there on Raven’s bill to 
this day. 


HOW SKATE GOT HIS ODOR! 


It was at the time when the people of the earth had climbed up an 
arrow ladder to battle with the peopleof the sky. One of the animals of 
the earth killed a skate-fish and laid it near the door of one of the enemies’ 
houses. Then he went back to his own camp on the other side of the river. 
He stayed there quite some time. Then he recrossed the river. He wanted 
to get some fire to cook his fish. Before he could return, one of the people 
of the sky had come out of his house in the night. He could not see the 
skate-fish. He did not even know there was an enemy nearby. He threw 
slop all over the skate, and the skate tastes of slop to this day. 


‘ Told by Elon Mason. 
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THUNDERBIRD! 

When it is stormy weather the Thunderbird flies through the skies, 
He is of monstrous size. When he opens and shuts his eyes, he makes 
the lightning. The flapping of his wings makes the thunder and the 
great winds. Thunderbird keeps his meat in a dark hole under the 
glacier at the foot of the Olympic glacial field. That is his home. When 
he moves about in there, he makes the noise of thunder there under the 
ice. 


HUNTERS FIND THE THUNDERBIRD? 

Some men were hunting on Hoh mountains. They found a hole in the 
side of the mountain. They said, ‘“This is Thunderbird’s home. This is 
a supernatural place.’’ Whenever they walked close to the hole they 
were very afraid. Thunderbird smelled the hunters whenever they 
approached his place. He did not want any person to come near his 
house. He caused ice to come out of the door of his house. Whenever 
people came near there, he rolled ice down the mountain side while he 
made the thunder noise. The ice would roll until it came to the level 
place where the rocks are. There it broke into a million pieces, and 
rattled as it rolled farther down the valley. Everyone was afraid of 
Thunderbird and of the thunder noise. No one would sleep near that 
place over night. 


THUNDERBIRD CAPTURES A WHALE® 

Thunderbird lives in the sky. He makes the lightning by his rapid 
flight through the air. He makes the big noise by the flapping of his 
wings. He eats whale for food. One time Thunderbird got a big whale 
in his talons and carried him to Beaver Prairie and ate him there. The 
whale fought very hard before he was killed. Thunderbird and Whale 
fought so hard that they pulled up the trees there by their roots. And no 
trees have ever grown in that place to this day. 


THUNDERBIRD FIGHTS MIMLOS-WHALE4 


There was the great flood. At that time, Thunderbird fought with 
Mimlos-whale. The battle lasted a long time. For a long time the battle 
was undecided. Thunderbird in the air could not whip Mimlos-whale in 


' Neah Bay Indians believe that the lightning is caused by two monstrous 
feathered snakes which dart out from under Thunderbird’s breast when he 
flies forth in anger. 

* Told by Frank Bennett. A Hoh myth. A. B. R. 

* Told by Luke Hobucket. 

* Told by Luke Hobucket. Mr. Hobucket said that Thunderbird represented 
good and that Mimlos-whale represented evil. 
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the water. Thunderbird would seize Mimlos-whale in his talons and try 
to carry Mimlos-whale to his nest in the mountains. Mimlos-whale would 
get away. Again Thunderbird would seize him. Again Mimlos-whale 
would escape. The battle between them was terrible. The noise that 
Thunderbird made when he flapped his wings shook the mountains. 
They stripped the timber there. They tore the trees out by their roots. 
Then Mimlos-whale got away. Again Thunderbird caught Mimlos-whale. 
Again they fought a terrible battle in another place. All the trees there 
were torn out by their roots. Again Mimlos-whale escaped. 

Many times they fought thus. Each time Thunderbird caught Mimlos- 
whale there was a terrible battle, and all the trees in that place were 
uprooted. At last Mimlos-whale escaped to the deep ocean, and Thunder- 
bird gave up the fight. That is why the killer whale still lives in the 
ocean today. In those places where Thunderbird and Mimlos-whale 
fought, to this day, no trees grow. Those places are the prairies on the 
Olympic Peninsula today. 


THUNDERPIRD TURNS PEOPLE TO STONE! 

A man was living at Beaver Prairie. He was an elk hunter. He went 
off hunting very early one morning, but soon he came back. He told the 
people, ‘‘I saw a very big bird sitting just a little way above the ground 
in a tree. That was Thunderbird. Here is a feather that I took from 
Thunderbird’s wing.’’ The feather was as long as a canoe paddle. He 
had had to bend it in order to put it into his arrow quiver when he 
brought it home with him. After he showed the feather to the people, 
he said, ‘‘I also saw a very big whale on the prairie. It had been carried 
there by Thunderbird. Thunderbird was resting in the tree, because 
Whale was so heavy.” 

The man sent word to all the Quileute people living at the mouth of 
the river. ‘Come up! We will cut up Whale. He is so large that Thunder- 
bird cannot carry him further.’’ All the beach and river Indians came 
at once to the prairie. There were from three to six people in each 
whaling canoe. They came to cut up the whale. When they reached 
that place, Whale was lying there dead in the lower part of the prairie. 
It was just as that man had said. The people began to measure off the 
parts each wanted. One family took the saddle. Another family took 
the head. In this fashion they divided the whole whale. By evening 
they had it all cut in pieces. All over the ground, pieces of blubber were 
piled. It was evening. The people were hungry. They cooked some of 
the whale meat and ate it. It tasted all right. It was good to eat. 

It got dark and the clouds overhead became very black. Thunderbird 
was coming back. He was very angry because the people had stolen his 
food. Lightning flashed from his eyes. It began to rain a little, not so 

‘ Told by Luke Hobucket. 
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much at first. Then the rain changed to hail. That hail was larger than 
a man’s fist. It killed and mangled all the people there on the prairie. 
Thunderbird was very angry with those people, because they had taken 
the whale. After the storm all those people were turned into stone. All 
the meat and blubber that they had piled there was turned into stone. 
Thus a ridge was made of great rock blocks from one end of the prairie 
to the other. The ridge is still there today. Even Whale’s ribs and his 
great head may still be seen. 


THUNDERBIRD CAUSES A FLOOD 


Thunderbird was very angry one time. He caused the ocean to rise. 
When the water began to cover things, the Quileute got into their boats. 
The waters rose for four days. They rose until the very tops of the 
mountains were covered with water. The Quileute in their boats sailed 
wherever the wind and the currents carried them. They had no way to 
direct themselves. There was no sun. There was no land. For four days 
the water receded. But now the people were much scattered. When 
they reached land, some of the people were at Hoh; so they lived there 
from that time on. Others landed at Chemakum and stayed there. 
Only a few succeeded in finding their way back to Quileute. 


THE WOLVES KILL THE DEER CHILDREN 

There was a time when people were animals and animals were people. 
Deer and Wolf were living together in one long house at LaPush. Wolf 
lived in one end of the house. Deer lived in the other end. Deer and Wolf 
were good friends. The deer children and the wolf children played 
together peaceably. 

One day the wolf children dug a great hole. They said to the deer 
children, ‘‘Let’s play a game. You go down in the hole.” The deer 
children said, ‘‘All right.’”’ Then they all went down there in the deep 
hole. Then the young wolves began throwing dirt into the hole. They 
wanted to kill the deer children so they could eat them. They threw in 
dirt until the deer children were completely covered over. Then the 
wolves said, ‘‘We will wait for them to die. They are helpless creatures. 
When they are dead, we will eat them.”’ The deer children in the hole 
were afraid. They said, ‘“Those wolves are not our friends. They want 
to eat us.’’ The deer children had spirit power. They changed themselves 
into ants and dug their way out of the deep hole. When they were ants, 
the wolves did not recognize them. 


THE WOLVES KILL DEER 
One day Deer was sitting in the front yard of his house by the beach 


sharpening his canoe paddle, when some wolves came along in a canoe. 
As they came by, Deer began to sing a song making fun of them, for 
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they were paddling and steering their boat awkwardly. They became 
angry at him, so they landed their boat and went after Deer. Deer was 
scared. He told them, “I cidn’t say anything.’’ But they had heard 
him. So they grabbed him by the hair of his head, and dragged him over 
the beach to their canoe. Then they took him to their home. They 
placed him in the corner of their house opposite the door. Then they 
prepared their evening meal. When it was cooked, they sat down around 
the large wooden bow! and began eating the soup and fish. As they ate, 
they talked among themselves about the best time to kill the captive 
and eat him. 

Deer heard what the wolves proposed to do with him. To secure as 
much time as possible, he said to them, ‘‘No! No! Don’t kill me in the 
morning. I will be too poor. I will be all bones then.”’ So they agreed 
to kill him the following noon. ‘‘But,” he said, ‘‘I am always poor in the 
daytime. I am only fat at night.’’ Since they had already had their 
supper, they decided not to kill him at once. Then they all stretched out 
on their mats and went to sleep. When everyone was asleep, Deer got 
a knife and cut off the wolf chief’s head with one blow. He took the 
chief’s head and fled to the beach where he found a canoe. He got into 
the canoe and pushed it out to sea. But since he had no paddles, he 
merely drifted about with the wind. 

The next morning the wolves woke up. They saw that their chief 
had been killed and that Deer had escaped with his head. They tracked 
Deer from the house to the landing. He had taken their only canoe so 
they could not follow him. 

Deer had drifted far out to sea. Then a strong east wind came up and 
blew very hard. The sea became very rough and a dense fog came on. 
Deer could not see the shore. He was all alone, except that he had the 
chief’s head with him. Out there, all by himself, he was standing up in 
the canoe, swinging the chief’s head and dancing. He was happy. Then 
suddenly the fog opened up and he saw the beach before him. He was 
back at the landing from which he had started with the canoe. The 
wolves were all there. They swam out and seized the canoe. They 
dragged him ashore and half drowned him. 

He begged them not to kill him. ‘‘I am a very strong doctor. Give me 
a chance and I will make your chief alive again as he was before.’’ The 
wolves took him and the chief’s head back to their long house. Inside, 
they put a guard on each side of the door to prevent his escape. They 
told him that if he did not bring the chief back to life, they would kill 
him. 

Everything was ready. Deer began to sing, ‘‘Kol-le-to-ya.’’ Over and 
over again, he sang this to bring his spirit powers. As he did so, he han- 
dled the head of the chief ina spirit way. When he had performed in this 
manner for some time, he then placed the head on the chief’s body. He 
put it on backwards. All of the wolves shouted, ‘Don’t put it on that 
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way!”’ Again Deer took the head in his hands and performed over it. 
As he did so, he said to the wolves, ‘“You must give me more room. You 
must give me a bigger circle to dance in. I must have more room. I can- 
not get my spirits to work unless I have more room to dance and perform 
in.” 

So they made a large circle and sat back farther toward the wall. 
Again Deer performed and sang, ‘‘Kol-le-to-ya,” over and over. For 
a considerable time he performed. Then he placed the head on the body 
again. This time he put it on sideways. Again the wolves objected 
vehemently. With a swift movement, Deer then hurled the head to the 
ground and dashed out of the house past the guards. This was what he 
had planned. The guards bit at him as he passed them. But instead of 
seizing him, they bit the dust behind his fleeing feet. Then they all 
rushed after him, every one of them, every wolf in the neighborhood. 

Deer got into the thick woods and thought for a while that he would 
not be found. Then a wolf who was so old that the hair would not grow 
on his under parts saw the track. The old wolf called the other wolves and 
put them on the trail. They soon caught up with Deer. They seized him 
with their teeth from every side. Deer cried out for mercy, but it was no 
use. They tore him to pieces, and that was the end of Deer. He should 
not have laughed at other people. 


THE WATER MONSTER 

There is a water monster that lives near the mouth of the Quileute 
river. It eats up fish. It seizes fish nets and destroys them. It destroyed 
hundreds of fathoms of fish nets here in 1907. That same fall it drowned 
an eight year old boy. Many years ago the monster swallowed down two 
white men and their boats. This water monster is a terrible beast. 
Nothing is ever seen of him but his tail. Very few people have ever seen 
his tail. Those who have seen it say that it is always just going down 
out of sight when seen. The monster is one big, big thing, but no Indian 
has ever seen what it looks like. The old people of Quileute are afraid 
of it. 


ORIGIN OF LAKE CRESCENT 
The Quileute and the Klallam were having a big battle one time, in 
the valley where Lake Crescent now is. For two days the warriors killed 
each other. Then Stormking Mountain! became angry. He took a 
great piece of rock from his head and hurled it down into the valley. 
He killed all those warriors who were fighting there. When Stormking 
Mountain threw the rock, he dammed the stream in the valley with it. 


' The mountain that overlooks the north end of Lake Crescent from the 
east. 
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So the lake has been there ever since, as it is now. That is why no Indian 
has gone near the place since that day when the Quileute and the 
Klallam fought there. 


ORIGIN OF CASSIOPEIA’S CHAIR 


It was in the long ago. There were five brothers living here at LaPush. 
One day four of them went up the river hunting in their canoes. The 
younger brother, who was named Tuscobuk, stayed at home. When they 
got up to Salalet near Forks Prairie, they left the river in search of game. 
When they came to the Prairie, they saw a lone man walking about with 
his bow and arrows. He came to meet the brothers. 

When he came to them, he asked, ‘“Where are you going ?’’ They told 
him, ‘“‘We are hunting for elk.’’ He said, “‘I know where there are lots of 
elk. If you will all get behind that tree there, I will drive the elk down 
the trail that goes by there. Then you can shoot them.’’ He started to 
walk away to round up the elk. Then he stopped and looked at their 
bows and arrows. He said, ‘‘I have better arrows than you have. Let’s 
trade.” The brothers traded with the stranger. He was working power 
on them, so they did not know what they were doing. The stranger’s 
arrows were made of salal bush stems and the points of salal leaves. 
They were of no use whatever. After they had exchanged arrows, the 
stranger went off to find the elk. 

Soon a big elk came down the trail as the stranger had said. The 
brothers made ready to shoot it. They drew their bows. The arrows 
hit the elk. Every arrow doubled up against the elk’s flanks. Then the 
elk charged upon them and killed them all. The elk then turned himself 
back into a man. That was the man of the Prairies that had met the 
brothers. This was his way of killing people. 

When the four brothers did not come back from the hunting trip, 
Tuscobuk went to look for them. He went in his canoe to the Prairie. 
At the Salalet landing he saw his brothers’ canoe. ‘“They have gone 
hunting from here,’’ he thought. He climbed a hill and entered a grassy 
place. As soon as he came there, he saw a large man walking back and 
forth across the Prairie. When the man saw Tuscobuk, he came to him. 
Tuscobuk inquired, ‘‘Have you seen my brothers who were hunting elk ?”’ 
Man of the Prairies answered, ‘‘No,’”’ although it was he who had killed 
them. They talked quite a while. Man of the Prairies said to Tuscobuk, 
“I know where there is a band of elk. If you will hide behind that tree 
over there, I will drive the elk down the trail. Then you can kill at least 
one of them.’’ Tuscobuk said, ‘‘All right.’’ He was hungry. 

Man of the Prairies prepared to start to drive up the elk. He was just 
leaving when he stopped. He said to Tuscobuk, “Let me see your 
arrows,” in the same manner as he had spoken tothe four brothers. After 
he looked at the arrowscarefully, he said, ‘“These arrows are no good. I have 
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better arrows. Do you want to trade?’’ Tuscobuk was a medicine man, 
He was not so easily fooled as his brothers had been. His tamanawas 
told him that something was wrong. His power was as great as the other 
man’s. He could easily see that the arrows that the man wished to trade 
him were worthless. He said, ‘‘No, I won’t trade.”’ 

Man of the Prairies went to drive down the elk anyway. He had not 
been gone long when the elk with the long horns that had killed the four 
brothers came down the trail looking for the man behind the tree. The 
arrows had made Tuscobuk suspicious. He had hidden himself behind 
another tree. When the elk was in easy range, he began to shoot at it 
with his own yew-wood arrows. He shot it four times and each arrow 
struck a vital spot. The elk saw where he was hidden. He ran and jumped 
upon Tuscobuk. But the elk had been weakened by the arrow wounds. 
Tuscobuk fought with the elk. He cut his throat with his clamshell knife. 
The elk died there. He was a monster of an elk as he lay stretched there 
on the ground. 

Tuscobuk skinned him. When he went to stretch the skin, he was 
surprised. He saw that the skin was bigger than the prairie. So Tusco- 
buk threw the skin up in the sky. You can see it any clear night. It is 
Cassiopeia’s Chair. The stars indicate the places in the hide where 
Tuscobuk drove the stakes when he was stretching it. The handle is the 
elk’s tail. 


RAINBOW MARRIES A MAN! 


It was a long, long time ago. A man shot a pretty duck and it carried 
off his arrow. He followed it to the other side of the great ocean to get 
his arrow back. When he got to the landing there, the bird turned into 
a very big, fat woman, and demanded that he marry her. This she did 
with every man she could get to come to her shores. She would marry 
them, and then the first night while they were asleep, she would kill 
and eat them. This man had to be her husband. He could not help it. 

An enemy of the woman, living near her, told the man what kind of a 
woman she was. So that night after it was dark, he slipped out of the 
house and ran away from the place. He ran and ran. He could hear 
the fat woman coming after him. Harder and harder he ran. As he was 
running, he met another woman in the trail. She was Rainbow. She 
asked, ‘‘What are you running from?’’ He told her what had happened 
to him. He told her, ‘“The fat woman will surely overtake me and kill 
me.’’ Even then, he could feel the ground tremble from her heavy tread. 
But Rainbow told him to stay with her. She had fallen in love with him 
already. So he stayed with her. Rainbow set an invisible deadfall trap 
in the trail. When the fat woman came panting after the fleeing man, 
she tripped the trigger, and the trap fell on her and killed her. 


’ Told by Klekabuk. 
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Then the man married Rainbow. By and by, they had a child. After‘ 
the child was born, the man wandered away from their house one day and 
never returned. Since that time, the mourning mother takes her child 
up in the sky now and then and looks down on the earth to see if she 
can find her husband who never returned. It is when Rainbow is 
looking for her husband, that we see her and her child.? 


A YOUNGEST BROTHER KILLS A CANNIBAL? 
(First Version) 

A man with his three sons, a married daughter and her husband were 
going into the upper country to fish. They had left the main channel of 
the stream and were going up a small, very swift creek that had many 
rapids in it. They came to a great bend in the creek. The rocks and 
rapids ahead looked very dangerous. The woman with her baby boy on 
her back got out of the boat and walked along the bank, while the men 
poled up the rapids. 

The woman had not gone far when she came to an abandoned channel 
of a stream. She thought that it was an old channel of the stream that 
they had been traveling on. It was a good trail, dry and without brush, 
so she left the stream bank and followed the old channel. She went a 
long way without coming to the creek again. On she traveled until she 
was lost. Then ahead and a little to one side, she saw some smoke. She 
thought she would go there and inquire the way. As she approached, she 
saw a house in the brush. She went to it. She opened the door and went 
in. She was horrified by what she saw. On the other side of the room 
sat an old, old woman who looked like a wooden statue that had been 
honeycombed with wormholes. Nearer the door sat a young woman. 
Her cheeks and also her breasts had been cut out and removed. The 
young woman spoke to the newcomer. ‘‘Do not come in here. This is a 
dangerous place. Tustus lives here. Go away or you will be killed.’ The 
woman with the baby fled. She had not been gone long when there was a 
noise of someone running outside of the house. He was saying over and 
over as he ran, ‘“Tus, tus, tus, tus, tus, tus.” 

It was Tustus himself. He had been out fishing. He had caught lots 
of salmon. His arms were outstretched rigidly. There were twenty fish 
suspended from each arm. He entered the house and threw them down 
ina pile. Then he exclaimed, ‘‘I can smell somebody. Someone has been 
here.” ‘‘Yes,” replied the young woman. ‘“‘A woman with her baby 
child was here in the house.’’ Tustus rushed down the trail after the 
fleeing woman. As he ran, he said, ‘“Tus, tus, tus, tus, tus.” Soon he 
overtook the woman, for he could run like lightning. He seized her and 
carried her and the baby back to his house. There he placed the mother 


' Secondary Rainbow. * Told by Kikabuthlup. 
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on a stool, bewitched. Then he took the baby boy and cut him open with 
his sharp knife. He took out the baby’s liver and gulped it down with one 
swallow. The dead body he threw behind the inner wall of the house. 

The next day Tustus went fishing again. After he was gone some time, 
the brother of the captured woman came up the dry channel, following 
his sister. He saw the smoke froim Tustus’ house. He went there and 
opened the door. His sister was sitting there motionless where Tustus 
had placed her. The brother said, ‘“‘I am looking for you. Come on.” 
She replied, ‘I cannot move. The man who owns this place is not a 
human being. Go away at once if you wish to save your life.”’ The 
brother left immediately. He had not been gone long when Tustus came 
back to the house with many fish. He spoke to the young woman near 
the door. “‘Someone has been here.’’ ‘‘Yes,’”’ replied the woman, “‘a 
man was here.”’ 

Tustus ran from the house after the fleeing man. He had long barb- 
pointed feet like the feet the Devil has in picture books. Soon he over- 
took the brother. He thrust him through with a kick of his powerful 
foot. Then he carried him back to his house. There he cut the man open 
with his sharp knife. He took out the liver and swallowed it with one 
gulp. Then he threw the body over behind the inner wall. 

The next day Tustus went out fishing again. After he was gone, the 
second brother came looking for his sister and his brother who had not 
returned. He saw the smoke and went to the house. There he saw his 
sister and asked her to come with him. She told him, ‘‘I cannot move. 
Go away quickly, else the same thing will happen to you that happened 
to our brother.’’ The second brother ran hastily from the house. He 
had been gone only a few minutes when Tustus came in with his daily 
load of fish. ‘“‘Who has been here ?”’ he asked when he entered the house. 
The woman would not tell him. They thought they might save the man. 
It was no use. Tustus knew that someone had been there. He threw 
down the fish and rushed out of the house down the trail. Soon he over- 
took the fleeing man. He killed him right there. He cut out the liver 
and swallowed it down. Then he carried the body to the house and put 
it behind the inner wall with the others he had killed. 

When his two brothers and sister did not return, the youngest brother 
began to suspect that something was wrong. He prepared himself to 
fight with anything that he might encounter. He had a huge whale 
harpoon made and a monster spear. When everything was ready, he 
set out in search of those who had not returned. He followed them up 
the channel until he saw the smoke. Then he went to the house and 
entered. There was his sister sitting still and motionless. ‘‘Come with 
me,’’ he ordered her. ‘“‘Come!’’ “‘No, I cannot move from this place,” 
she answered. ‘‘I am bewitched. The owner of this place is not a human 
being. He killed my baby and our brothers. Their bodies are behind 
that wall there. Go from this place at once. Tustus will kill you.” “I 
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am not afraid of Tustus, as you call him. Let me see him. I will fight 
with him. I want to see him. I will kill him if I get a chance to see 
him.’’ Saying this, he left the house and departed down the trail the way 
he had come. 

He had not been gone long when Tustus came into the house with the 
usual number of fish. He threw them down on the floor. Then he said, 
“Another man has been here.’’ ‘‘Yes, there has,” said the young woman 
by the door, ‘‘and he wishes to fight with you. He is no coward. His 
brother-in-law, who would not come with him, is a coward. But this 
man is no coward.” 

Tustus rushed out of the house down the trail, tracking the youngest 
brother. As he ran, he kept saying over and over, ‘“Tus, tus, tus, tus, 
tus, tus.’ When he came to the open trail, he saw the man ahead of him. 
To his surprise, the man was not running. He was standing in front of a 
big log, waving his heavy spear and calling upon his tamanawas to help 
him. As Tustus approached, he kept saying the words, ‘“Tus, tus, tus, 
tus, tus.’’ When he was close to the man, he kicked forward with his 
barb-pointed foot. The youngest brother’s tamanawas aided him. He 
dodged the blow, and Tustus drove his foot way into a large tree instead. 
There his barbed foot held him fast. He struggled in vain to free himself. 
Tustus begged his enemy to help him. He promised the youngest brother 
many things. He would accept nothing. Then the brother ran Tustus 
through with his long spear, then again with his whaling harpoon. Then 
he cut Tustus in pieces and threw the pieces in four directions. The 
livers of the baby and the two men that Tustus had killed were not 
digested yet. These the younger brother took with him back to the 
house. 

When he got there, he found that all the people in the house had been 
set free when Tustus died. Then the youngest brother and his sister put 
the livers back into their brothers and the baby boy. All three came to 
life again, as they had been before. Then they all returned home. 


A YOUNGEST BROTHER KILLS A CANNIBAL! 
(Second Version) 

During the fishing season one time, there was a family up the river 
fishing. One of the women and several men were walking, and they got 
lost. The woman said, ‘‘I am going to make a short cut across the bend 
in the river.’”’ She was lost for some time. Then she saw smoke in the 
distance, coming from a house in the woods. She went there to the house. 
There were two women there. One of the women asked her, ‘“What do 
you want?’ She said, ‘‘I am lost.’’ The woman in the house said, 
“You had better go back right away. My husband is a bad man. Go!”’ 


” 


' Told by Hal George. 
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So the woman started back the way she had come. The husband had seen 
her though. In a few minutes he caught the woman who was lost and 
killed her. Then he took her back to his house and laid her down there. 
He also caught the men who were lost with the woman and killed them 
too. 

By and by, the elder brother of the woman went to look for her. He 
went a long way. Then he saw the house in the woods. He went to the 
house. The oldest woman said to him, ‘“‘You had better go back. My 
husband is a bad man.’’ The elder brother started back. Soon he was 
overtaken by the husband and killed. The husband then brought the 
elder brother back to the house in the woods, and laid him with the other 
dead people there. 

The youngest brother decided, ‘‘I will go to look for my sister and 
brother who have not come back yet.”’ He made a spear. Then he asked 
his father-in-law, ‘‘Come with me to look for my brother and sister who 
are lost.” His father-in-law said, ‘‘I do not want to go with you.” The 
youngest brother said, ‘“You are a coward,’’ and went by himself. He 
went until he came to the house in the woods. The dangerous man was 
there. He tried to kill the youngest brother. The two men fought with 
each other. Then the youngest brother killed him with his spear. Then 
he made all of the dead people come to life again. There were his sister, 
his brother and his cousins. They all went home. 


A WOMAN MARRIES A BEAR! 


Two women went out into the woods from the village to gather 
licorice. For quite a ways they went together. Then they separated and 
one of them went in one direction, the other in almost directly the opposite 
direction. As they went, they kept hallooing and answering each other. 
They went on and on. Finally one of them discovered some licorice 
growing on a tree and began collecting it. The other woman found 
nothing and kept on going. She kept on walking and looking and calling 
and receiving an answer. Finally she came to a small creek. She paused 
to listen. The answer to her call came from upstream. So she went up 
it, expecting to find the woman, her partner. But when she rounded a 
bend in the creek, she saw a man sitting behind a tree. This man was a 
bear. When she saw him, he turned and looked at her. He said, ‘‘Don’t 
be afraid of me. It is I who have been answering you. I knew you were 
coming. I want you to be my wife. Come! Do not be afraid of me. 
Come with me to my house.”’ 

The woman went reluctantly with her new husband to his house. They 
stayed all night there. The next morning they got up and the woman 
cooked breakfast of fish and berries. After the meal, the bear went to 





* Told by Elon Mason. 
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the creek bank and prepared to take his morning bath. He told his newly 
married wife that he would be under the water a long time. He said to 
her, ‘“Do not disturb me. Do not bother me in any way when I am in the 
water.”” He dived down into the water out of sight. After a while, his 
hind parts came to the surface and his tail floated on top of the water. 
For a while the woman sat on top of the bank and watched him suspended 
in the water, apparently stationary. Then tiring of waiting, she threw 
a stone into the water and hit him on the hips. He came to the surface 
at once, swam to the bank and began to dry himself by rubbing his body 
vigorously with huckleberry brush. As he did so, he said to his wife, 
“Why did you bother me? Why did you not do as I told you? I must 
dive under the water again now. This time do not disturb me.” 

He dived again. Now the woman ran down the creek toward home, 
until she came to the place on the creek opposite her house where her 
five brothers lived. She called to them and they came across the water 
and got her in one of their canoes. Then she told them of her experience, 
and how she had run away from the bear while he was swimming. She 
said, ‘‘He is probably bathing yet.’’ So the brothers took her with them 
in a large canoe and they went up the creek to kill the bear. The woman 
went with them to show them the way. They took many bows and 
arrows with them. 

When they came to the place, the bear had come out of the water and 
was vigorously rubbing himself on the back and breast and upper and 
lower parts with spruce and huckleberry brush. He was grunting and 
groaning and puffing. He was doing this to make himself strong. The 
people in the canoe came slowly and quietly to where he was. The bear 
did not notice them. He continued rubbing. When the canoe was in 
shooting distance, the older brother drew his bow and shot at him. The 
arrow broke to pieces in midair, before reaching the bear. The second 
brother tried his bow. His arrow also broke itself in pieces in midair. The 
third brother had no better success. The fourth brother’s arrow reached 
the bear, but it fell back into the water without doing him any harm. 

Then the fifth brother drew his bow. He was a medicine man. He 
drew his bow. He drew it strong. He tested its strength. He put the 
atrow in place. He drew the bowstring with all his strength. The arrow 
struck the bear just under his raised right arm. “‘Au......... ,” shrieked 
the bear. Then other arrows penetrated his body. Arrows shot by each 
of the other brothers now also reached the bear. He fell dead into the 
river. The brothers dragged him to the bank. They skinned him there 
and took his hide home. 


, 


OBSIDIAN BOY! 


It was long ago when Fire, Water, Stone and all other things were 
people. A man married Fire for his wife. They lived together happily 


~? Told by Elon Mason. 
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for a long time. At last the man tired of Fire, and married another 
woman. He took his second wife home, and kept her hidden for a long 
time. Finally one day when he was gone looking for food, it got cold in 
the house. The second wife did not know that Fire had been the first 
wife of her husband. So she kindled a fire in the room. Fire was angry 
when she saw the new wife. Fire knew that this was the woman who 
was now her husband’s wife. So Fire threw out sparks onto the other 
woman. She burned her face. The second wife was badly disfigured. A 
member of the household ran and told the man, ‘‘Fire is burning your 
new wife badly.’”’ The man ran home. He took a small club and beat 
and beat his former wife, Fire. He made her behave herself. He said, 
‘From now on you will be the slave of my new wife.’’ And Fire has been 


” 


the servant of women ever since. 

This man was very jealous of his last wife. He thought, “‘She might 
run away from me.’’ So he told an old woman, ‘‘You stay in the house 
and watch my wife. You tell me all she does when I am gone. Tell me if 
any men come to see her when I am away.” His wife’s relatives lived in 
another place. They belonged to another tribe. The old people longed to 
hear from their daughter. They wanted to learn how she was getting 
along. So they said to their second son, ‘‘Go see your sister.” 

The brother arrived at her house all right. The man was gone hunting 
food, so he did not see him. The brother stayed quite a while. Then he 
started back to his own home. He had not gone from the house very 
far when the husband came home. The old woman told him immediately, 
‘“‘A man was here.’”’ The man did not say a word. He followed his 
brother-in-law’s trail and overtook him. He killed him. The second son 
did not come home. The old people said to their youngest son, ‘‘Go see 
what has become of your brother. Also visit your sister.”’ 

The youngest brother arrived at the house of his sister. The husband 
was out hunting food again. So he did not see him either. The brother 
said to his sister, ““How are you getting along?’’ She said, ‘‘All right.” 
“What has become of our brother who came to see you before?’ he 
asked. ‘‘He started home,”’ she said. ‘“That is all I know. I don’t know 
what could have happened to him.’’ The youngest brother visited with 
her for several days. Then he started home. He had not been gone long 
when the husband came home. As soon as he entered the house, the old 
woman told him, ‘‘A man has been here. He left just a little while ago.” 
Out the door he instantly ran. He overtook the visitor and killed him 
as he had the other brother. 

The parents of the woman wondered what had befallen their two sons 
They were also all the more anxious to hear from their married daughter. 
So they said to their oldest son, ‘‘Go and visit your sister who is married.” 
He went to her house and found the husband gone gathering food, as his 
brothers before him had found. He visited his sister many days. Then, 
he too, started home. Soon after he had left the house, the husband 
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again came home. That old woman told him, ‘“There has been another 
man here to see your wife. He has just gone home.”’ At once the hus- 
band left the house in haste. He tracked the stranger. Soon he overtook 
him and killed him, as he had the other two brothers. 

The woman thought, ‘“My husband has killed my brothers. Three 
times the old woman has told him when they visited me. Each time my 
husband has left the house in anger. Two of my brothers have not been 
seen after they left here.’”’ She began to mourn for them. As she mourned, 
she picked up a black obsidian slab which she used to smooth her basketry 
fibers when preparing them for weaving. With this slab she rubbed her 
breasts and other parts of her body. She was not thinking what she was 
doing. 

A few days later Moon came to see her. Moon sat down beside her and 
said, “You are with child. That black obsidian rock is its father. Your 
child will be a powerful man on earth.”’ Finally her son was born. His 
body was hard like the rock slab, his father. His body was smooth and 
glistening. His form was human. He quickly grew to be a man. When 
Obsidian Boy reached his full strength and height, his mother said to 
him one day when her husband was away, ‘‘Go to your grandparents’ 
house and see about your uncles. See if they are still alive.” Obsidian 
Boy had never been outside of the house from the time of his birth. His 
stepfather kept him hidden there. Now he stole out and ran away. He 
arrived safely at his grandparents’ house and started right back. 

When he had been gone just a little while, his stepfather came back 
to the house. He had been gathering food when Obsidian Boy left. As 
soon as he entered the house, the old woman told him, ‘‘Obsidian Boy 
has left the house to go to another tribe.’’ The stepfather set out after 
him as fast as he could run. He met Obsidian Boy on the trail coming 
back. The man grabbed him. He intended to kill the boy. When the 
man’s strong hands seized Obsidian Boy, his very nails and hide were 
wrenched from his fingers by the stone body. Then the man tried to 
kick Obsidian Boy. He broke his foot. Now the man was very angry. 
He struck Obsidian Boy a terrible blow with his head. The man’s head 
broke wide open. He died right then and there. 

The man was dead. Obsidian Boy went back to the house of his grand- 
parents again. When he arrived there, he asked, ‘‘Where are my uncles ?”’ 
His grandparents said, ‘““They each went one at a time to see your 
mother. None of them ever returned.”’ Then they decided, ‘““That man 
killed your mother’s brothers.’’ So Obsidian Boy gathered a lot of men 
from his grandfather’s tribe. They all went to his mother’s house. They 
came there. He said to his mother, ‘“Take your things out of the house.” 
Then they burned down the house with that old woman who had caused 
all the trouble. 
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THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED A DEAD WARRIOR! 


[The beginning of this story is the same as in Andrade, Quileute Texts, 
no. 61, lines I—50, p. 185.] 

So the brother took her home with him to his father’s house. After 
they had been there a considerable while, and the child was several 
years old, the woman persuaded her husband to take her across the ocean 
to visit her people. They left the little boy with his grandparents and 
went to Quileute. The people there saw them coming. Everybody went 
down to the beach to meet them. When they landed, the people were 
surprised to hear the strange woman speaking the Quileute tongue. 

Then a woman exclaimed, ‘“That is my sister who went to the Prairie 
with me to dig ferns in the long ago. She is my sister who saw the dead 
man’s head on a pole, and wished to marry him. And that night he came 
and took her away. Yes, it is my sister.” 

The couple stayed and visited and feasted a long time. Then the 
woman’s parents wished to see their grandchild. So they persuaded the 
husband to go back across the ocean and bring the child over to this coast 
to see them. Again there was great feasting and rejoicing. But when the 
man wished to return to his home with his wife, she had decided not to 
leave her native village again. So he had to go home alone. 

That is why we Quileute try to marry women in our own tribe. Should 
we marry a woman from another tribe, and should she ever go home 
again, it is difficult to get her to return to her husband’s house. 


'HE GLLUTTON IS FOUND OUT BY HIS SON® 

A man named Not-Enough-To-Eat lived in a village down the coast 
here once. One morning he had the people help him drag his canoe 
down to the beach, and he went out halibut fishing. He went out on the 
ocean until he could see the first row of hills back of the beach, then 
the second row, and then the third. Next he went down the beach until 
he came opposite to a certain point. Then he knew he was at the halibut 
banks. He dropped his fish lines and began to fish. He caught fish 
fast enough. There were lots of fish there. He was the best fisherman on 
the coast and knew where the fish were plentiful. He caught so many fish 
that he was kept continually drawing up his lines. Soon he had his canoe 
full. Then he paddled to shore. He went to another beach further down 
the coast. There he landed and piled his fish up on the sand above the 
tide line. He built a large fire and covered it with small rocks. When 
these were heated, he piled salal brush over them. Then he cut the fish 
into small pieces and spread them over the salal. These he covered with 
mats and green grass. When the fish were cooked, he ate them. He ate 
them all, but he was not satisfied. He was still hungry 


' Told by Elon Mason * Told by Bucket Mason. 
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After he had eaten, he set out for home. When he arrived in the bay, 
the people all went to the shore to help him pull up his canoe. They saw 
that there were no fish in the boat and asked, ‘‘Where are your fish ?”’ 
He answered, “‘I caught none. I had bad luck. There are none in the 
ocean near here.’’ He went home to his hungry family without any food. 

The next morning he went again to the halibut banks. As on the 
previous day, he caught a whole load of fish in a little while. Then he 
went down to the same beach and cooked and ate all the fish. That 
evening he again told the people that he had caught nothing. Again his 
family had to do without food. 

The third day he went out to fish again. As before, he caught many 
fish and cooked and ate them on the lower beach. Then he returned to 
the village empty handed. On the fourth day he went out again to fish 
for halibut. His fourteen year old son went with him. The man caught 
many fish. This time, also, he went to the lower beach and cooked the 
fish. His son did not help him and would not eat. The boy sat with his 
head down while his father ate up all the fish. He would not taste one of 
them. Not a mouthful did he take. 

So the man returned the fourth time to the village without fish. He 
told the people and his wife that he had caught no fish. When they asked 
his son about it, the boy hung his head and said nothing. At home, the 
boy told his mother what his father had done. He told how they had 
caught many fish and how the father had cooked and eaten them all. 

The next day the father and son went out to fish again. The father 
knew the boy had told his mother about what had happened and that she 
had told the people of the village. When’they were way out from shore, 
they saw a cedar log with many projecting limbs. The father had caused 
his spirit power to put it there. He told his son to get on it. The boy 
obeyed. Then the father bound him with sinew to the largest projecting 
limb and left him there. Back at the village, the man reported that his 
son had fallen overboard and drowned. 

The boy lashed to the log floated down and down the coast. Finally 
he came opposite a village he had not seen before. The people came out 
to get him for a slave. They could not get him off the log. A kind of gum 
had covered up all of the lashings. So they went back to their village and 
left him floating. 

Another village appeared. ‘The people came out to get him for a slave. 
They could not get him off the log. The sticky gum held him tight. Again 
he drifted. A third village tried to take him for a slave, and failed. A 
fourth village came in sight, but it seemed to be deserted. He drifted 
ashore safely through the surf. When he landed, the gum was gone and 
the cords had untied themselves. He began to walk back and forth 
on the beach. He was very hungry. 

Smoke was coming from one of the houses. In it were two girls making 
baskets. They were the only people in the village at the time. Every- 
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body else had gone hunting. The younger girl had seen the boy floating 
on the log through the window. She called her sister and showed her 
what she was looking at. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the older sister, ‘‘it is a man ona 
log.’’ The older girl went about her work. But the other kept watching 
the motionless figure on the log as it came nearer and nearer to shore, 
“‘Sister,’”’ she called, ‘‘he will be swept off of the log in the breakers and 
be drowned. Can’t we help him?’ “‘Don’t worry, sister,’ the other 
replied, ‘“‘Kwa’iti will take care of him.’’ The younger girl continued to 
watch through the window. Soon she jumped up excitedly and exclaimed, 
“Sister, sister, he is on shore. He is walking about. Shall I not go and 
get him? He must be hungry.’ “‘Yes, go and get him,” the other said, 
without looking up. The young girl went to the beach where the young 
man was wandering about. She invited him to come to her house and 
get something to eat. He went with her. When he entered the house, the 
older sister never took her eyes from her work. She liked him already, 
so she paid no attention to him at all. He saw that she was beautiful, 
and he fell in love with her. 

When he was comfortably seated before the fireplace, the older sister 
said to the other, ‘‘Get something to eat for the stranger.” The younger 
sister cooked some dried elk meat and poured whale oil over it. The 
young man ate it and was no longer hungry. Then he went over and sat 
down beside the older sister. He began to talk to her. 

The father of the girls was out in the hills hunting. In the night his 
spirit came to him in a dream and told him that there was a man drifting 
on a cedar tree off shore. It showed him the man. He liked the man’s 
appearance. So he sent his spirit out to help him. Then the father 
packed his things, and started home. He arrived there. He set his pack 
down and entered the house just as the stranger sat down on the mat and 
began to talk to his older daughter. He had his daughters help him 
carry the meat into the house. There was lots of it. They placed a piece 
of meat here and a piece of meat there until they covered practically 
all of the floor of the house with it. 

Then he said to his younger daughter, ‘‘Cook some of the fresh meat 
for the stranger.’”’ And then turning to the stranger, he said, ‘‘My spirit 
saw you floating far out at sea. It showed me that you were bound with 
a gummed rope to a limb of a floating log. I sent my spirit to help you. 
I had it cause you to be floated ashore, and then had it remove the gum 
and the cords and set you free. I knew my daughters would see you then 
and give you something to eat. And then I hurried home myself to see 
you, for my spirit told me that my daughter wished to become your wife. 
I like your appearance. You and my daughter are now husband and 
wife.” 

The next day the young man decided to start to his home with his 
new wife. His father-in-law gave him his ocean canoe. In the boat, the 
father put the household goods that belonged to his daughter. Then he 
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filled the boat up with elk meat so that they could give the people a feast 
when they arrived. As the boat was leaving, the father-in-law threw a 
great chunk of tallow into the boat, and said, ‘‘Should anyone try to 
attack you while on this trip, just throw this tallow on them. This is the 
best weapon that I can give you. It will be your spirit power.”’ 

The young man and his wife had a favorable wind and made good time. 
In about half a day they came opposite a village. The people of the 
place saw them coming. They knew by the sail that it was a strange 
canoe. Many boat loads of warriors went out to meet them. Each canoe 
did its best to reach the strangers first, for whoever captured them could 
claim them for slaves. Soon they were in shooting distance. The man 
and his wife offered no resistance. The enemy continued rowing nearer 
and nearer. The bowman of the fastest canoe rose to leap into the other 
canoe. He jumped into the air and opened his mouth to shout his victory 
when a piece of tallow struck him. Instantly he sank to the bottom of the 
sea. He was turned into a stone. All of the other canoe loads of warriors 
except one were turned into stone and sank to the bottom of the sea. 
That one canoe rowed fast back to the shore. The man and his wife 
pursued them. They landed. Then the man threw a piece of tallow on 
every house and everything in the village turned into white rock. You 
can see them there today. 

The young man and his wife then continued on their journey. They 
passed each of the other villages on the way home, but no one tried to 
harm them. At last they approached his own village. The people saw 
him coming. They knew him when even far off. They all came down 
to the beach to see him land. The father was very angry. He thought, 
‘Now it will be necessary to kill the boy.” He walked down along the 
beach to within a few feet of the canoe. His son saw him and knew what 
he was thinking about. The boy’s spirit power talked to him and he 
obeyed it. He threw a piece of tallow at his father and his father turned 
to stone on the spot. Then the boy threw the tallow into the bay, so 
that no one else might be harmed by it. 

That evening he and his wife were invited to take supper in every 
house in the village. Every one tried to make the new woman welcome. 
So that night the young man gave a great potlatch in the largest potlatch 
house of the place. 


YELLOWWALDO RESCUES HIS SONS FROM SLAVERY! 
Yellowwaldo was living here. He had two women. One morning his 
first wife got up angry. She was crying and sulky because he had married 
the other woman. She made his breakfast for him. After preakfast he 
went out whaling. When he came home, the woman was gone. The 


' Told by Dixon Payne. 
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people told him, ‘‘She has gone to Hoh and taken her two little boys with 
her.”’ 

This woman had been at Hoh several weeks. One day her two little 
boys went out playing a little way down the beach toward Grendville 
from Hoh. They were playing there when a canoe came along. The men 
in it belonged to the Queets tribe. They were looking for slaves. They 
seized the two boys and took them to Queets. There they kept them 
The chief of the Queets was the head of the party who had taken the 
children. Soon after, he went to Hoh to stay for a time. The stolen 
children he left with the Queets. 

After the Queets chief had been at Hoh some time, Yellowwaldo went 
out hunting again from Quileute. He went southward and got as far 
south as Destruction Island. There he met a Hoh canoe. The people 
in it told him, ‘‘Your children have been stolen. The man who took them 
is staying at Hoh now.’ Immediately Yellowwaldo started for that 
village. He landed below the place with his crew of eight men. The 
people of Hoh pointed out to him, ‘““There is the house where the Queets 
man is staying.” 

Then Yellowwaldo divided his men. They went to the house. It was 
a long flat-roofed building with a door at each end. A part of Yellow- 
waldo’s men entered the house by one door. The rest of them entered 
at the other door. The Queets man was sitting by the fire. He recognized 
Yellowwaldo when he entered. He turned to flee. There he was con- 
fronted by more Quileute men. They took him prisoner. They tied his 
hands and feet. They tied his hands behind him. Then they tied his 
body up in a bunch by wrapping cords around the head and the lower 
part of his body. The Queets man begged them, ““Don’t kill me. I have 
not made slaves of the children. I have kept them the same as my own.” 
Then he urged Yellowwaldo, ‘‘Let me go free. I then will return your 
children to you clothed in sea-otter skins.” No one paid any attention to 
what he said. They dragged him to the canoe by his hair. There they 
threw him into it like something of no account. Then they started back 
to Quileute with the prisoner. 

They came near LaPush. Then they all stood up as they paddled. 
They hallooed. ‘The people all came out to see what it was about. The 
men had gone whaling, but these were not the calls of returning whalers. 
The people were all down at the shore. The canoe was entering the 
breakers. Yellowwaldo and his men shouted, ‘“‘We have a prisoner, a 
kidnapper.” 

So all of the people of the village got ready. They got their knives 
and warclubs. Some brought bows and arrows. They lined the beach 
there. When the canoe struck shore, the people dragged it up above 
the tide line. Then they seized the Queets man by the hair. They jerked 
and dragged him to Yellowwaldo’s house. Then all the men assembled 
in that house. The Queets man was brought out from behind the house 
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pole. He was all tied up. He begged for his life. He told the Quileute 
again, ‘I did not make the children slaves. I kept them as my own 
children.” Again he said, ‘‘If you will let me go, I will return the children 
dressed in sea-otter skins.” So the people tortured him to their satis- 
faction. Then they sent a man to Queets to get the children. They kept 
the Queets man tied and naked there behind the house pole. 

In two days a canoe was seen coming. It was the Queets people 
bringing back the children. They landed peaceably and gave the children 
to their father. And it was so. They were dressed in sea-otter skins as 
the prisoner had said they would be, for he was a chief. Immediately 
the Queets man was unbound. He could scarcely walk now. He could 
not raise his hands to his mouth, since he had been tied so that he could 
not move for five days. They gave him water to wash himself. He was 
very dirty. The people had dragged him by the hair through the sand and 
dirt. When he was washed, they set him out things to eat. He was very 
hungry. Then they made him many presents, before he and his people 
started home. Also, a few days later Yellowwaldo got his wife back from 
Hoh. 


THE MEDICINE MEN MAKE A SALMON FOR REVENGE! 

Two tribes of people lived and fished on the Calawa river by Forks 
Prairie. The trap of one tribe was many miles up the river above the 
trap of the other. The Lower Trap people would not permit any fish to 
pass their trap to the people above them. The Upper Trap people had no 
fish, and were starving. 

For a long time the Upper ‘Trap people did without fish. Then they 
decided upon a plan. Five of their medicine men went to the Prairie to 
the little stream that runs there. There they built a crude stockade-trap 
across the stream. Then they made a salmon fish. They took a pecten 
shell from one of their medicine rattles and cut it in two in the middle. 
From it, they made a fish’s head. They made the body of wood. For the 
black line down its back, they fastened a black snake lengthwise down 
the fish’s back from head to tail. In its mouth, they placed a white rock 
for its tongue. They took the white breasts of the mountain rat and 
made its reproductive organs. Last they took a frog and made the fish’s 
intestines from it. The fish was then completed. Then the medicine men 
covered the fish over with a blanket and began to sing over it. ““Come 
alive! Come alive!” 

Finally the fish began to move about under the blanket. It began to 
wiggle and wiggle. Then the medicine men took the elk skin from over 
it and began to move it about, teaching it to swim. One medicine man 
held it by the head and another by the tail. When they had practiced 
with it for a considerable time, they put it in the water of the little creek. 





' Told by Bucket Mason. 
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There they taught it to swim in water. Then the chief medicine man said 
to it, “Swim up to the fish trap and back to us five times,” and it did so. 

Then the medicine men took it out of the stream and placed it on dry 
ground again. They covered it with elk hide and carried it on their 
shoulders to the Calawa river below the lower fish trap. They took a box 
and rendered out some fish oil from other fish and soaked the fish so it 
would be large and fat. When this was done, they carried it by its head 
and tail down to the water’s edge. Then the chief medicine man said to 
it, “You see that trap. There are five dip nets in it, one for each of the 
five brothers. You swim up and throw the indicator of the trap on the 
further side of the river but you will not get caught. Then you will 
swim down the river and back again, and trip the next trap without 
getting caught. With the third and fourth traps, you will nearly get 
caught. But when you swim into the fifth trap, you will get trapped 
and be killed. Now go.’’ So the fish swam away. 

The next morning four of the five brothers went out working in sight 
of the traps. Their wives and children went to Quileute Prairie to dig 
fern roots for flour. While they were working, the youngest brother 
noticed that his dip net was being disturbed. He went there and looked 
up and down the stockade for a fish. Then he saw a huge fish that made 
great sidewise curves as it swam so that its head and tail alternately 
touched the poles of the stockade. It swam straight toward the man’s 
trap and he thought that he had caught it, but when he laboriously lifted 
the net, there was no fish there. Then he saw it swimming away. 

Soon the indicator of the second brother’s net was disturbed and he 
went to catch his fish, but he also had no success. Then the third brother 
went and hauled up his net. He caught the fish by the tail, but it freed 
itself and swam into the deep water. The third brother had hardly got 
to his house when the indicator of the fourth trap was disturbed and the 
fourth brother went to lift his net. He saw the big fish coming. He saw 
it entering his net and lifted the net. The fish lay across the hoop-rim 
of the net, but fell back into the water before he could get it. 

He was scarcely to the house when the indicator of the fifth trap-net 
showed that a fish was trying to enter it. Just then, the oldest brothet 
was seen coming from the woods where he had been getting firewood all 
morning. He ran to the platform and took hold of the lever. He saw the 
big fish coming down the line of stakes in wide curves, in and out. It 
entered the net. With great effort, the eldest brother finally landed the 
big fish on the platform. Then he took his fish club and killed it. Then 
he called to his son to bring the canoe for he had caught a terrible fish, 
the largest salmon he had ever seen. The fish was so heavy that it nearly 
broke the canoe. Then the man sent his son to the Prairie to tell the women 
to come home, for he had caught a big fish. 

The men did not wait, however, for the women to come home. ‘They 
cleaned the fish and prepared to cook it. They placed its liver and repro- 
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ductive organs on sharpened sticks to cook before the fire. Then they 
cut it up in pieces and started to cook it. When the fish was cooked, the 
men ate. Then the oldest brother said he was sleepy. So he lay down to 
take a nap, and his brothers did likewise. 

It was night when the women returned. They called but no one an- 
swered. In the house, they found all of the men in bed. The first woman 
took the blankets off her husband. Blood was oozing out of his mouth. 
He was dead. All of the other men were dead and blood was oozing out 
of their mouths. The women and their children fled from the place. 
They went back to their parents. The fish that the men ate must have 
poisoned them, they thought. 

So the Upper Trap people killed the Lower Trap people. Because of 
this, they always had plenty of fish after that time 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL HUNTER GETS TAMANAWAS! 
(First Version) 

It was a long, long time ago. Our people lived here at James Island 
and LaPush the same as now. The prairies were here then as now, and 
the women hunted camas and dug fern roots in those days. There were 
also dogs then. 

A man went hunting elk. He went up the river and took his dogs with 
him. They saw the elk. There were many elk. The dogs saw the elk 
first. They chased them from prairie to prairie. ‘The dogs chased all the 
elk on ahead so there was no chance to kill them. Another night they 
went into camp without meat. The following day they hunted again 
without success, and the next day and the next. The dogs with their 
yelping chased all the game away. All of the food that they had brought 
along was eaten. The hunter thought, ‘‘What is to be done ?”’ 

They returned down the river to LaPush. When they arrived there, 
they pulled their canoe up above the tide. ‘Then the hunter went to his 
house. He lived with his father and brothers. He and his father had a 
fire in one end of the house. One of his married brothers had a fire in the 
other end of it. They went to this house of the hunter. They were 
hungry. A neighboring woman brought them a basket of dried elk meat 
and gave it to them. At once they began eating their morning meal. 
The hunter put a piece of tallow on a stick. He was roasting it when his 
father came in. The father took the tallow and threw it into the fire. 
He said to his son, ‘‘You hunt. Why do you beg? Is your tamanawas 
no good ?”’ Thus they quarrelled the whole day. The brother who had the 
fire in the other end of the house took no part in the trouble. He attended 
to his own business. 

Thus they quarrelled. Finally the hunter said to his wife, ‘‘Cut me 
off five square pieces of whale rind.”” Then he asked, ‘‘Have we any 


' Told by Billy Haballecomp. 
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whale meat ?’”’ ‘‘Yes, we have some,”’ his wife replied. ‘“Well, cut me off 
five square pieces of whale rind and put it in a pack for me.’”’ She cut 
five square pieces of whale rind. Each square was about as wide on each 
side as the measure from a man’s wrist to the end of his middle finger, 
These she put into her husband’s quiver. When everyone was asleep, the 
hunter went to the river alone. He started upstream in his canoe, poling 
and paddling. He thought, ‘“This time I am going to kill the elk with my 
tamanawas, not with dogs and arrows.”’ 

At the end of the first night he camped, also at the end of the second 
night. The third night he reached the place he had started for. It was 
way, way up in the mountains at the end of the right-hand fork of the 
Quileute river. He made camp there. He drew his canoe up on the bank 
and took a stone ax with him. With this he cut four large posts. These 
he set firmly in the ground. Over these he made a flat roof of poles. 
Underneath he built a fire. He washed himself many times in the river 
that he might smell good to the tamanawas spirits. Then he plugged up 
all the orifices of his body except his mouth. He plugged them up 
tightly so that no bugs or animals could crawl or creep in and damage 
him within. He pried his jaws open with a strong stick placed between 
the teeth of the upper and lower jaws directly in front. Then he climbed 
upon the roof of his tamanawas house, and took all of his belongings 
with him. 

When he was there, he took a piece of the whale rind from his quiver 
and dropped it on the fire. In a little while he dropped another piece on 
the fire, and in a little while another piece, reaching down from above and 
dropping it on. As the sweet smell of the smoke began to spread all over 
the country, all kinds of bugs and snakes came and gathered around the 
fire. There were thousands of them, but the man on the roof could not 
hear them, for his ears were stuffed tightly with cedar bark. Neither 
could he smell them; his nose was also stuffed tightly. He dropped the 
fourth piece of whale rind on the fire. All the birds of the whole earth 
and all the animals gathered around the little house and sang and roared. 
Though the man had his ears stuffed tightly, he could hear them. He 
dropped the last piece onto the fire. Then there came a double-headed 
monster from the great deep. It had a head before and a head behind. 
It was attracted by the smell of the burning whale rind up the moun- 
tains to the hunter’s camp. The man on the roof saw this monster. He 
thought, ‘““That is my tamanawas.”’ 

Quickly he made a strong rope out of spruce twigs and tying one end 
around one of the strong posts of his house and the other end around his 
body, he jumped from the roof. He grabbed the monster in his arms just 
behind its front legs. At once he lost consciousness. The blood streamed 
out of his mouth and he rolled over and over on the ground. He struggled 
furiously. Soon he was dead. He was completely dead. After a while he 
came to life again. He could not see the monster. It had gone inside him. 
It was his tamanawas now. 
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For some days he was quite weak. When he was able, he started down 
the river home. Soon he saw an elk standing near the river bank. He 
hallooed at the elk. It turned to look at him, and dropped dead. The 
hunter knew, ‘““That was my tamanawas inside me that killed the elk.”’ 
He skinned the elk and filled his canoe with meat. Then he continued 
on his journey. Now, every once in a while he would stop and bathe 
himself in the swift water to make himself smell good. Soon he saw 
another elk. He hallooed to it. It turned to look at him. Then it ran off 
in the woods. Soon he saw another elk. It too escaped into the woods. 
Then the hunter knew that he had lost his tamanawas power when he 
bathed in the water. 

So he went into the woods and made a figure of the double-headed 
monster that he had seen. Then he blew his breath on it and made it 
his tamanawas. He put the figure in his quiver, and continued on his 
journey. Again he saw an elk standing on the bank of the stream. 
Taking his tamanawas out of the quiver, he held it in front of him and 
hallooed to the elk. The elk looked and fell dead. The man skinned the 
elk and went on downstream until he reached the landing at Quileute 
Prairie. Here he left his canoe and went to look for elk. 

There were no elk on Quileute Prairie. Then he went to Little Prairie. 
There were many elk feeding on the tall grass. He took his tamanawas 
out of his quiver and held it up in front of himself. He blew his breath 
on it. Then he hallooed to the elk. They all looked and fell dead where 
they stood. 

The elk man started on down the stream. He met his little brother 
fishing for trout. The little boy ran home and told, ‘“‘My older brother is 
still alive.’” He had been gone many years and his people had mourned 
for him dead. All but his wife were wearing their hair short in mourning. 
They did not believe the little boy. But the wife took her canoe and went 
up the river to meet him. She missed him, for she went up one mouth of 
the stream and he came down another. 

The man landed and went to his house. They all greeted him. He was 
much older but they knew him. Then he asked, ‘‘Where is my wife?” 
They told him, ‘‘She went up the river to meet you. She must have 
missed you.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ he said after meditating a while, ‘‘I have killed lots 
of elk. I am a tamanawas man now. I have killed thousands of elk on 
Little Prairie. I am a tamanawas man. I hid my tamanawas on the edge 
of the prairie. I hid it in the brush there where no one can find it. There 
are lots of elk at Little Prairie. I just killed them this morning. I killed 
them with my tamanawas. ‘There is meat for all and to feed the birds. Go 
and get it. I give it to you all, to you and your neighbors. You go and get 
the meat. I will look for my wife.”’ 

Most of the people did not believe that he had killed so many elk. 
Some said to him in jest, ‘“Those that you killed were not elk. Those were 
skunks.’’ Nevertheless, they all went up to Little Prairie. The dead elk 
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were there. The people brought down all they could use and dry. 
Hundreds of elk still remained there on Little Prairie. 

The elk man went and found his wife. Later she had a son and every- 
body was happy. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL HUNTER GETS TAMANAWAS! 
(Second Version) 

A man was hunting in the woods one time. He wandered about con- 
siderably. His dog kept barking all day, but he did not catch anything. 
The next day he went back to the woods to hunt again. The same thing 
happened. The dog just barked and caught nothing. 

That night the man thought, ‘“Maybe I had better go to the moun- 
tains. It is much farther away, but I cannot catch anything in the 
woods.” He decided he would go to the mountains to hunt the next day. 
So he told his mother, ‘‘Cut several pieces of whale meat for my lunch. 
I am going to the mountains tomorrow to hunt.” She said, “‘All right.” 
So about bedtime she cut the meat as he had told her to do. 

The next day he started for the mountains. He went for five days. 
He found his canoe at the ford on the Bogachiel river. There he crossed 
the river and went on. By and by he came to the mountain country. 
There he made a small house of little sticks. He built a fire in the house. 
Then he put one piece of whale meat on the fire. The spirits like the 
smell of cooking whale meat. Then he put a second piece of whale meat 
on the fire. By and by he put another piece on. In the mountains, then, 
there was a big noise. When he heard the noise, he put a fourth piece of 
whale meat on the fire. He heard again, then, but it was bigger this 
time. He put another piece of meat on the fire and the noise began to 
come closer to him. Soon he put another piece into the fire and all the 
animals of the woods came close to him. Then he saw what he wanted 
to see. He saw the mountain tamanawas. He talked to that thing. That 
thing lives in the mountains. No one can see it face to face and live. 
If anyone sees it, he will die? right away. 

So that man died. For a long time he was dead. The blood came out 
of his mouth. When he came to life again, he did not eat anything for a 
long time. By and by he felt better. That thing had given him a belt 
just like the one it was wearing. The man felt better, so he decided to go 
home. He walked a little ways. Then he died again for another day. 
Again he got better. He started home a second time. At last he came to 
the Prairie. There he saw many deer. There were lots of deer. When he 
saw them, he lifted his tamanawas belt. The deer saw the belt. Then 
they all dropped dead where they stood. 

The man hid the tamanawas belt in the woods. Then he went home. 


' Told by Eli Ward. A Hoh myth. A. B. R. 


2 Lose consciousness. 
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His people had thought that he was dead. They had cut their hair to 
mourn for him. They thought that maybe he had killed himself. He 
had been gone a long time. The man saw his little son. He said to him, 
“Run and tell your mother that I am alive.”” Then he told the people, 
“Go to the Prairie. Take all the deer you want. I have killed all of those 
deer there with my tamanawas belt.’’ So all the people went to the 
Prairie. They brought back great loads of deer meat. Then they all 
had a great feast. 


AN UNTRIED HUNTER USES TAMANAWAS SUCCESSFULLY! 

At Hoh a long time ago five men and their wives and an unmarried 
man went out elk hunting at a time when the elk were fat. They went up 
the Hoh river to the bench country and camped there. They had only 
dried fish along to eat until they caught an elk. Each morning they 
divided the fish among them. The single man always received the tail 
part of the fish. However he did not eat this. When the married men 
went hunting, he was left behind to watch the camp and to take care of 
the women. 

The first day the hunters went out to hunt and came back in the 
evening without any game. -The second day they did the same, and also 
the third day. All this time the single man was lounging around camp 
or sleeping on an observation point overlooking the entire valley. The 
fourth day the hunters went out again. Noon came. One of the women 
had been out walking around away from the camp. She had seen lots 
of elk tracks. Back at camp, she made fun of the hunters, and especially 
of the single man who had beenincamp and had not seen the elk although 
they were so near. She made so much fun of him that he became angry. 

At once, he began to make preparations. He painted his dog and 
himself in his tamanawas colors. Then he blew a hissing breath on him- 
self and his dog, and made each a tamanawas. Then he started out to 
find the tracks seen by the woman. By and by he found the elk. He 
went as close to them as he could. Then he hallooed to them, ‘‘Look here. 
See me.’’ The elk looked at him. As soon as they saw him, they all 
dropped dead. His tamanawas had killed them. 


THE PEOPLE KILL A MEDICINE WOMAN 

There was a bad medicine woman who lived among the Quileute. 
Every place she went, a pestilence broke out. People would die by 
hundreds. She went away from Quileute. She went to Hoh. Soon there 
were many sick people there. Everybody was dying. She went away 
from Hoh. She went to Chemakum where Port Townsend is now. It 
was the same there as at Hoh and at Quileute. Soon many people were 
sick and dying. 

' Told by Dixon Payne. A Hoh myth. A. B. R. 
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The people at Chemakum buried the dead. There were many funeral 
ceremonies. When everything was finished, the shamans all rose and 
aid, ‘“This woman is a witch. Let’s have a meeting.’’ All of the people 
of the tribe were called to meet at Chemakum. They dragged the woman 
before the council. The council voted. Then they said, ‘“This woman is 
a black tamanawas witch. She is an evil spirit doctor. She must be 
burned.”’ They caught the woman and tied her to a tree. They left her 
there alone. All day long, everyone was busy. Some of the women went 
to the clam beds and dug clams. Other women went far into the woods 
and picked berries. Still others prepared soups, collected whale meat and 
oil and dried fish. Some of the men dragged canoes of all kinds to that 
place where things were going to be destroyed. Others brought robes 
and household goods and piled them in a great heap. Some men worked 
all day in the woods gathering wood. They made a huge pile of wood at 
the meeting place. 

Then the sun went down. All of the people went into the woods then. 
Everything was very quiet. The medicine woman tied to the tree there 
was moaning. She thought, ““Now they are going to kill me pretty soon.” 

There was a full moon. After a while an owl hooted in a thicket near 
the meeting place. A wolf yelp answered. These were signals. Soon all 
of those people were there in the cleared space around the woman, 
shouting and hallooing. They built a great fire near the woman where the 
heat would scorch her. Then they began to dance around the woman 
and the fire in a circle. They danced from right to left, and they sang 
as they danced. Everybody was excited. They were offering a great 
sacrifice. They thought, ‘“We must kill the woman. We must appease 
the spirits for having let her live so long. We must kill her bad power.” 

Suddenly the singing ended in a great shout. Then every dancer 
jumped from his place in the circle, and seized something from those piles 
of goods. They tore everything to pieces, canoes, robes, baskets, food, 
everything they tore up. Now two half-grown bears were thrown into 
the cleared space around the woman. Instantly the people seized the 
bears in their teeth and tore them to pieces. The woman thought, 
‘Pretty soon they will do that to me.”” They tore the bears to pieces with 
their teeth. Then they all rushed upon the witch woman and began to 
bite her. She called to the spirits in the woods, ‘‘Avenge me!’ She 
called to the earth, ‘“Avenge me!’’ She called to the mountains, ‘‘Avenge 
me!’’ She called to Thunderbird, ‘‘Avenge me!” 

The spirits all heard her. They all came. While the people were still 
dancing, a storm came up. Thunderbird began to flap his wings. He 
opened and shut his eyes. The lightning snakes darted forth from his 
breast. The woods suddenly became alive with spirits. There were 
shouts and yells from all sides. The spirits rushed upon the people. They 
killed everybody there, all of the Quileute and all of the Chemakum. 
From then on, those spirits had that place. 
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NORTHEASTERN AND WESTERN YAVAPAI MYTHS 
By E. W. Grrrorp 


The myths in this paper were recorded in central Arizona, in May and 
December, 1932, as part of the ethnographic study of the Northeastern 
and Western Yavapai, jointly financed by the University of California 
Department of Anthropology and the Social Science Research Council. 

The Northeastern Yavapai informant, Jim Stacey, an aged man, was 
born in the Prescott region. His son Johnson served as interpreter, the 
stories being recorded in English. During the three weeks in which Jim 
was interviewed he related all of the myths he knew. 

Myths (ichyuka) were told by old men on autumn and winter nights,’ 
beginning in the Northeastern Yavapai month 1 (begins in September). 
Young people might request that stories be told. They were related in 
a large house or cave with a good fire burning. On one side sat the 
narrator, while his audience completed the circle around the fire. When 
the old man had finished his story, he said: ‘“‘You young men and 
women, get up before daylight, run to the stream and wash your face, 
because this is a ‘great’ story. If you do not, you will get crippled feet.”’ 

It was thought to be dangerous to tell stories in summer, because 
spiders, snakes, and bears were about and would hear the stories and 
in consequence bite people. In winter these creatures were dormant 
and did not hear. 

Myths were transmitted from generation to generation. They were 
not dreamed, as they are professed to be by the Yuman tribes of the 
lower Colorado river. No migration tales were told. 

Northeastern Yavapai mythology manifests a certain systematization. 
Time is divided into four cycles, or generations or creations, as the 
interpreter called them, the fourth being the present. Cycle I was 
that in which people emerged from the underground. It terminated 
with a world flood, caused by waters welling up from the underworld. 
Cycle 2 was the time of the goddess Komwidapokuwia, who survived 
the flood, and of her grandson the monster slayer. The informant did 
not know what event terminated this cycle. Cycle 3 was ended by a 
world fire. The name of Wikute (Granite Peak, near Prescott) was 
said to have come from the third cycle. These cycles are suggestive of 
the four creations of Yuma mythology.” 

' Cf. E. W. Gifford, The Southeastern Yavapai, UC-PAAE 29: 242, 1932. 
Summer nights for the recounting of Southeastern Yavapai tales is an error, 
according to Jim Stacey. 

2 J. P. Harrington, A Yuma Account of Origins, J AFL vol. 21, pp. 324—348, 
1908. 
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Jim Stacey said the Yavapai regarded Coyote as a marplot: death was 
decreed by Coyote; food was prevented from ripening all year round 
and now ripens only in certain of the four seasons which Coyote named; 
mescal was not to be eaten as cut, but people must work hard to pre- 
pare and cook it. 

The resemblances of Northeastern Yavapai mythology to Havasupai 
mythology are numerous and striking.' Indeed, one mythology virtually 
duplicates the other. Northeastern Yavapai mythology also resembles 
that of the San Carlos Apache, though the Athabascan names some- 
what mask the resemblances. Jim Stacey lived with other Yavapai 
at San Carlos reservation, but he insists that he heard these tales from 
Yavapai and not Apache. Further, although there are many myth 
incidents in common (such as the flood, the escape of a woman [perhaps 
an earth-goddess]? from the flood, the miraculous conception of her child 
through sunshine and water, monster slaying exploits, the toothed 
vagina, coyote’s eyes, the deer woman, etc.), the exact details differ. 
The dying god concept, so common among more westerly Yuman tribes, 
is utilized by the Yavapai, but is not recorded by Goddard for the San 
Carlos Apache or the White Mountain Apache.* 

The Western Yavapai (Tolkepaya) myths were told by Sam Ichesa, 
an elderly man who was born about 1860 at Castle Dome in western 
Arizona. It was customary to relate myths on winter nights. Some 
myths had accompanying songs, and it was wrong to relate them 
without singing the songs. 


LIST OF TALES 


Northeastern Yavapai Myths. 
Origin Story 
Scurf Boy 
The Human Deer 
Coyote Resurrects Mountain Lion 
Coyote Juggles his Eyes 
Bat’s Wives 
The Laughing Wives 
The Burning of the World 
The Human Bear 


'T am indebted to Dr. Leslie Spier for the privilege of examining his 
manuscript material. 

2 Haeberlin, H. K., The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo 
Indians, Amer. Anthrop. Assoc. Mem. 3, no. 1, 1916, p. 13. 

3 Pliny Earle Goddard, Myths and Tales of the San Carlos Apache, 
Anthro. Papers A. M. N. H., vol. 24, pp. 1—86, 1918. Myths and Tales from 
the White Mountain Apache, ‘dem, pp. 87—139, 1919. 
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The Constellation “muu 
The Bungling Host (1) 
Wilkilhaya and his Grandson 
The Toothed Vagina 
The Giantess 
The Origin of Red ‘‘Parrots”’ 
The Bungling Host (2) 
The Bungling Host (3) 
Raven’s Children 
Mourning Dove’s Mother 
Tortoise and Badger 
Coyote Commits Adultery 
Coyote Commits Incest 
Coyote Wounds Himself 
Bullsnake Penis 

Western Yavapai Myths 
Origin Story (Kisarkanabe) 
Coyote as Marplot 
Origin of Constellation *muu 
Origin of Yavapai Wars 


NORTHEASTERN YAVAPAI MYTHS 


ORIGIN STORY 


The people of the first generation (or “‘creation’’) came from under 
the ground. They were originally at the bottom of a great hole in the 
Redrock country.! In the hole grew a ‘‘dog-tail’’ tree (kasar"wehe, a 
white pine-like tree which grows high in the mountains) and over it 
grew grapevines. The underground people climbed up this tree to the 
surface of the world. Their leader (bamulva) was Hanyiko’ (Frog). 

Hanyiko’ sickened and lay on the earthen floor of his hut. His daughter, 
a shaman, disliked him because he was not good to her. She had made 
him sick. He lay ill for a long time. A male shaman sang over him, 
trying vainly to cure him. He got steadily worse, his flesh wasting 
away. 

The sick man said to the people: ‘‘I want you to make an ‘sekaamcha.”’ 
The people made a roofless house for him, not knowing what an ‘sekaam- 
cha was. They asked the sick man if that was what he meant. He 
replied: ‘‘No, not that one.’”’ Then the people said they would make 
something different for him. 


1 Perhaps Montezuma’s Well, the narrator suggested. Cf. M. K. Gould, 
Two Legends of the Mojave-Apache, JAFL 34, pp. 319, 320, 1921. 
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They cut wood, set up four corner posts, and made a shade (washe- 
helva). They asked him if that was what he wanted. He said: ‘‘No, that 
is not right. I did not mean that one.” 

The people wondered what kind of house he wanted. No one under- 
stood. Then two or three men went over to a creek, where cottonwoods 
grew. They cut one for a post, leaving some branches and leaves on it, 
and brought it to the sick man. They dug a hole, set it upright, and 
tamped the earth around it. “Is this what you want?” they asked the 
sick man. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘that is all right.” The shade cast by the 
leaves shifted as the sun moved, hence the name ‘sekaamcha (se, 
shadow; kaamcha, around). 

The sick man said, ‘‘Put me in the shade of this tree.’’ The people 
did so, lifting him by the skins on which he lay; four men moved him. 

The sick man said to the people: ‘“‘When I die, burn my body. Burn 
it well; keep turning it, so it burns thoroughly. Burn it till it is all gone. 
Note where my heart burns on the ground. Get fresh earth and pile it 
on the spot where my heart burns.”’ Those were his only instructions 
about his funeral. 

“After you people go away and are scattered around, remember the 
star salaia. That will be my left hand. You people count the months. 
When that star comes up just before suntise, you begin counting month 1. 
When two stars, inekwaL, appear just before sunrise in the east, that 
will be my eagle feather head ornament. You begin counting month 2 
by that. The next time, when you people see the five stars in the east 
just before sunrise, that will be called sal, my right hand. You begin 
counting month 3 by that. That will be a very cold time. Next time 
my whole body will come out. That will be the red star ene®, the marker 
of month 4. Month 5 you will begin counting by the new moon. Month 6 
will be springtime (buwemi). In the month 6 all the trees will bud, 
cottonwood and others; also grass will appear. You people will feel 
happy at that time when you see the new leaves. Month 7 will be 
warmer, flowers will bloom, seeds will commence to ripen. Month 8 
will be hot and some fruit will be ripening from that time on through 
the summer (inyaruwi). That month lemon berries (kisi*) will get big. 
In month g they will be ripe. In month 9 saguaro will also flower, and 
by the end of the month the flowers will be gone and the fruit appearing. 
In month 10 saguaro will be ripe; then you people eat it. Month ro will 
be very hot. Inmonth 11 lava (Opuntia) will be ripe, turning dark red. 
You people eat it. In month 12 harvest will be nearly over. Next will 


” 


commence month 1 (hela siti). 
He called the names of all living things so people would know them. 
“Watch the earth you put over my heart, but do not touch it. Go 
now and then and see that nothing disturbs it. Take good care of it. 
You people take good care and see if in warm weather a green sprout 
appears. Take care of it daily as it grows. You will call that maize 
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(tiyachti). When it matures it will have fruit, which you will break off, 
so as to eat the seed. Boil it and eat it, or grind it on a metate and then 
boil and eat it. Save some of the seed to plant in the ground. It will 
reproduce many fold.” 

After he said all of this he died. They prepared his body for the pyre. 
Coyote (kasar'ahana), a bad man, was there and the people feared he 
would steal the corpse. So an old man shot a fire drill with a bow far 
away to a mountain in the east, named wi’o’. Coyote ran toward the 
fire which started where the drill struck. The people told him to go and 
investigate the smoke. ‘‘You are the great runner,” they said. He went, 
running fast, but constantly looking back. 

The people hastily built the pyre, putting the corpse inside (between 
two layers of wood). They set fire to the pyre. The people stood all 
around it, using long sticks to turn the corpse so it would burn quickly. 

Coyote was still running toward the east. 

Before the man sickened, people had said that when a person died he 
would come back to life in four days. Coyote heard people talking about 
this and he said: ‘‘Well, the dead man will not come back in four days. 
He will be gone forever. It is better that way.’’ The people said: ‘‘All 
right.”’ 

Coyote had a son and a daughter. The daughter was a beautiful girl. 
She sickened and died. Coyote came to the people and said, ‘“You people 
said the dead should come to life in four days.’ ‘‘Yes,” they replied, 
“we said that, but you objected, so we have what you said already. 
Your daughter is gone forever. She will not come back.’’ She did not 
come back to life. 

Coyote had said that people should not come back, so the man Hanyiko, 
did not come back. 

When the man’s body was burning, Coyote, on his way east, looked 
back and saw the fire. Again he looked back and saw the fire. Then 
he turned and came back. He said to himself: ‘‘Maybe they are burning 
the dead man’s body.” 

The corpse was burned except for the torso. The legs, arms, and 
head had been burned off. The people were turning the torso with 
their sticks. They saw Coyote coming from afar. They said: ‘‘Coyote’s 
coming. Be careful. Burn it well.’’ They began circling the fire, keeping 
close together so Coyote could not get through. Coyote came to the 
people. ‘‘Where shall I stand?” he asked, as he ran around the ring 
of people. Nowhere could he find a hole.! 

Badger, a short man, was in the circle. Coyote jumped over him, ran 
up to the fire, seized the chest of the corpse, jumped back over Badger’s 
head, and made off with it. People hit him with their sticks and chased 
him, but he outdistanced them. Far away he went and ate the heart. 


* The Tonto Apache have this story. 
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The people put earth where the heart had lain. They watched it and 
cared for it. After a time a green sprout of maize appeared. They daily 
cared for it. It grew every day, finally becoming large with many big 
ears. People picked the maize and ate it. Some planted more. 

After that, the month 1 star appeared. The people remembered what 
the dead man had said and counted the months. The month 2 stars 
appeared, and the people named the month 2. The 3rd month stars 
appeared and they counted month 3. Then when the big red star came 
they counted month 4. It was the man’s body. They named it ene‘, 
instead of calling it Hanyiko’. 

The people said when it was storming and snow blanketed the moun- 
tains at a distance that that was cornmeal, which they would go over to 
get and eat. Coyote said: ‘“What are you people talking about? You 
say that is cornmeal when the mountain turns white. Why that is 
snow. Nobody eats that.’’ Coyote had beaten those people again. 
First he caused death; now he prevented snow being cornmeal. ‘‘All 
right,” the people said. 

When it rained many days, the dry wood was not wet and people 
easily made fire. Coyote said: ‘“‘Why, with all that rain on the wood it 
will get wet.’’ This was the third time Coyote had made trouble for the 
people. However, they did as Coyote bade and went wherever he wished 
them to go. People sickened and died, but did not come back to life. 

The people heard something making a noise underground. ‘‘Perhaps 
it is water coming from underground,” they said. They looked into the 
great hole from which they had come forth. They saw the water rising 
in it. The water was coming because Coyote had stolen Hanyiko’s heart. 
The people were now talking about Coyote, saying that he was the one 
who had caused this calamity. ‘“Now the water is rising and we shall 
all drown,”’ they said. 

The people, who were living in the Redrock country on the east side 
of the Verde valley, talked about getting a big log and hollowing it. 
They gathered all kinds of seeds to put in the log. They told one young 
woman (Komwidapokuwia): ‘‘You enter the log and sit inside of it. 
The water is coming and we shall drown, but you will be saved. When 
you feel the log lifted by the water just sit still. The log will ground on 
a mountain side, but just sit still. After a long time open the hole a 
little. If the land is dry you may get out.’’ Then they put her in the 
log with the seeds and fruit and sealed it. The water rose and drowned 
all living things. 

The woman felt the water lifting her log and bumping against the 
mountain sides. For a long time it was in motion. Then it lay still. She 
did not open it immediately. She waited a long time. Then she made 
a little peep hole. She could see land. (No one knows where the log 
stranded ; some say in the Redrock country). The land was damp. She 
went out. She continued to eat the seed and fruit which had sustained 
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her during the voyage. When the land dried and things grew again, 
she collected more seeds and fruits.! 

(From Komwidapokuwia came the second generation or creation. 
She spoke the Yavepe [Jerome-Verde Valley] subdialect.) 

She traveled around, but was lonesome. She picked up and ate the 
fruit which had developed since the flood. She saw a place where water 
was dripping. She lay under the dripping spring. Water dripped into 
her vagina. Next morning she did the same, every morning the same, 
opening her legs toward the sun. After a time she bore a daughter. The 
girl grew up very quickly. (No one knows her name.) 

Her mother took her to the dripping spring, but the water would 
not drip because it saw she was its daughter. So the mother lay on top 
of the girl; when the water dripped, not seeing the girl, the mother slid 
off and water entered her vagina. The sun did not come up properly as 
the girl lay there, because he saw she was his daughter. So the mother 


1 Following origin account related by blind shaman *muukyat, who 
professed to have learned it at night from goddess Komwidapokuwia. Heard 
her voice, but did not see her. He was about 40 years old and not yet blind. 
It marked beginning of his shamanistic power. 

In beginning people lived in underworld, but land there not good. No 
place to get food. For that reason people sought a new land. All people 
assembled at a ‘‘convincing”’ to listen to leaders. Three of these spoke. They 
were not brothers, but just friends. They were Halakioma (under water 
living), Batucha (burning the persons), and Hukataroka (hooked nose). 

They planted grape vines at base of white pine (kasarihe), so people 
might climb up from underworld. It took three days to climb to earth’s 
surface. Each night people rested in tree where they were. Finally they 
climbed out into this world and found plenty of food. Montezuma Well was 
the great hole connecting underworld and earth’s surface. 

When Komwidapokuwia was young girl, large frog came out of hole 
in which great tree grew. Frog made water come up from underworld and 
flood this earth. Komwidapokuwia, put in hollow log, floated on surface of 
flood which destroyed all other persons. Log finally grounded in Redrock 
country of upper Oak creek, an eastern affluent of the Verde river. She took 
up abode in cave there. In time she bore a daughter, who in turn bore a son 
named Skatakaamcha. Both were miraculously conceived by fertilization 
of the women by the sun’s rays and dripping water. 

Komwidapokuwia found no food or anything else in this world. She played 
with mud and made clay metate. She said: ‘I have been to the largest 
ocean and all over the world, but nowhere do I find my people. In four days 
I shall make people. In four days I shall make trees and bushes and animals. 
I shall make people too.’’ People she made were those who built stone 
houses (pueblos and cliff dwellings). 

‘‘All of these creations of mine are by the word. The spring waters shall 
come out everywhere, so my people may drink.’’ People lived in this world 
end multiplied. 
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lay on top of the girl and as the sun came up properly, the mother slid 
off and the daughter was impregnated. 

After some days the girl bore a son, who was named Skatakaamcha 
(kaamcha, traveling) by his grandmother as she put him in the cradle 
she had made. 

The boy grew rapidly, but was still small when his mother, collecting 
seeds in the Redrock country, was seized by an eagle. The eagle took 
her to his aerie and fed her to two eaglets. The boy did not know of his 
mother’s fate. His grandmother reared him, but did not tell him what 
had happened to his mother. She called him grandson always. She 
made him a little bow and arrow. He walked around near camp killing 
lizards and little birds, which he took to his grandmother. 

When he was still a very small boy his grandmother told him to run 
to the east a little way each morning before sunrise. His footprints are 
still to be seen to the eastward in the Redrock country. 

One day he saw a hen quail. He flipped a stone at her and broke her 
leg. She ran into the bushes, but the boy caught her. 

The quail pleaded with him: ‘‘Please don’t kill me, but fix my leg, 
grandson. I’m going to tell you something.” ‘‘All right,’ said the boy, 
“T’ll fix your leg.’”” He rubbed some grease from his temple and put 
it on the quail’s leg, making her well immediately. ‘“‘Here we are, I have 
made you well,” the boy said. The quail asked: “‘Did your grandmother 
tell you anything? Why does she call you grandson? Did she tell you 
of your mother ?”’ He replied: ‘‘Yes, she calls me only grandson.” The 
quail said: “‘I am going to tell you something right now. Your mother 
was gathering seeds when an eagle caught her and fed her to the eaglets.”’ 

The boy felt badly when he heard this. He returned to his grandmother. 
He did not talk to her. He just lay down on his bed. He did not talk 
to his grandmother. Next morning he said nothing. He did not talk 
to her for four days. He ate nothing for four days. She urged him to 
eat without avail. She asked him what was the matter. He would not 
answer her. 

He talked to her on the morning of the fifth day. He said: ‘‘Grand- 
mother, you did not tell me anything about what happened to my 
mother. Over there I heard the story of my mother. The eagle caught 
her when I was a baby. That is the story I heard over there. Why did 
not you tell me that story?” 

Komwidapokuwia wept. “‘I did not feel like telling you that happened. 
Yes, when you were a baby, the eagle that lived over by the cliff caught 
your mother. I did not want you to feel badly. That is why I did not 
tell you. I have taken care of you since you were a baby. Now you are 
grown. Do not think any more about it. Come, eat with me now.” 

For four days he ate breakfast with his grandmother. After breakfast 
he walked around outside, thinking. He walked toward the Verde river. 
He crossed it and arrived at the mountain upon which Jerome is now 
situated. 
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In those days animals talked like human beings. A small bird named 
bitsipisa was living there. The boy went to his home and talked with 
him. The other animals also came and talked with him. The boy talked 
with the animal people. 

Near the Redrock country a big bakapa (wild bull?) was lying. He 
was mean to everyone. The boy talked about this to the animal people. 
He wanted to kill that bull. The people assented. He asked which was 
the easiest way to kill it. Someone said: ‘‘Begin digging in the ground 
here and tunnel until you are under the animal.” They told Badger to 
dig the hole. 

Badger dug the tunnel with the boy and the people following him. 
When under the animal, an opening was made, so the boy could look 
up at it. He saw that its heart was right above the opening. The boy 
heated his stone knife in a fire which he built in the tunnel. He thrust 
the red-hot knife into the bull’s heart. It jumped up, hooked its horn 
in the ground, then fell dead. 

All of the people rushed out of the tunnel with the boy. They cut the 
hide and meat from the dead animal. The boy got the stomach and the 
blood of the animal. He made a garment of the stomach, filled it with 
blood, and wore it around his body. He looked like a big-bellied man. 

The eagle at Redrock saw him from his lofty aerie. The boy left the 
people and walked towards the eagle’s place. When close to some 
bushes the eagle swooped down to kill him, his wings making a rushing 
noise. The boy lay belly down. The eagle tried to seize him, but only 
scratched him. The boy stood again. The eagle wheeled and came at 
him again, but again failed to grasp him. Again the boy stood and the 
eagle swung around for another attempt. This time the boy lay belly up. 
The eagle’s talons sank into his garment of bull’s stomach, and the bird 
carried him to his aerie on a high rock, and laid him down. The boy had 
his eyes slightly open. 

The eagle went off a little way and the eaglets approached to devour 
the boy. The boy told them not to and they desisted. After a time 
the old eagle returned and asked: ‘‘Why don’t you eat this one?” They 
replied: ‘“He made a noise.’’ The old eagle said: ‘‘Perhaps he is rotten 
and spoiled, though I killed him this morning.’’ The eagle seized him 
by the belly again, so that the blood gushed forth, and said to the two 
eaglets: ‘“This is the way I killed him.’’ Then the eagle flew away. 

The boy stood now and spoke to the eaglets. ‘‘You children tell 
your mother that I am eaten already. I am going to hide over here.” 
“Yes,” they said. So he hid. In a little while the mother eagle came. 
The eaglets did not tell her that the boy was hiding. The boy got up 
slowly. At his belt was a stone-bladed axe (widadjeka), with which he 
struck the eagle on the head, so that she fell dead at the bottom of 
the cliff. 

Again the boy talked to the eaglets. He asked the little one: ‘‘How 
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many big eagles live here?”’ ‘‘Only two,” was the reply, ‘‘my mother 
and father.” ‘“Let your father come, but say nothing to him,” requested 
the boy. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the eaglet. So the boy hid near the male eagle’s 
perch. He heard the bird coming. 

The male eagle said to the eaglets: ‘‘I thought you fell down the 
canyon, for I heard a big noise.’’ The little one said: ‘‘No, I did not 
hear anything over here. I did not hear anything.’’ The male eagle sat 
on the perch and looked in all directions. The boy struck him with his 
axe and he fell to the bottom of the canyon. 

The boy returned and asked the eaglets if there were only two big 
ones. They said: ‘“‘Yes.’’ He then killed the eaglets and threw them 
down into the canyon. He looked down from the aerie and tried to 
descend. He could not, because he was on such a high rock. He sang 
a song, which his grandmother had taught him. He rolled some black 
(really dark red) medicine in his hands and put it on his right foot. Then 
he raised and lowered his foot several times resting on the heel. Then 
he pressed the rock with his hands. The rock went down about half way. 
He was able to press the rocks down only half way. 

He looked down and saw Kampanyika (Bat) gathering seeds. She 
was an old woman. He called to her, his relative: ‘‘Grandmother, come 
up here and take me down.’ She answered: ‘‘Grandson, what are 
you doing in that evil man’s place ?’’ ‘“Well, come up, and take me down, 
and I’ll show you something,”’ he said. 

Bat came up to him. She had a burden basket on her back. “‘Well, 
my grandson, if you will sit in this basket and not open your eyes, I'll 
take you down.”’ 

So he got in the basket and closed his eyes. She took him down. He 
wondered why he must keep his eyes closed. He thought she must be 
near the bottom, so he opened his eyes a little. Then she fell down very 
badly and was hurt. He was not hurt, because of the medicine on his 
feet. He picked up Bat-woman and healed her by rubbing grease from 
his skin on her. The old woman was glad. He told her: ‘‘Come, grand- 
mother, I’ll show you something,’’ and he showed her the eagles’ bodies 
lying there. She picked up the eagle feathers and other things as she 
danced around. She put them in her basket. 

He told Bat-woman he was going home to his grandmother (Komwida- 
pokuwia). Then he departed. He arrived home at sunset. She was 
crying for him, for she thought the eagles had eaten him. She was lying 
on the floor. She had burned all his belongings. He said to her: ‘‘Grand- 
mother, why are you lying there crying? Look here,” and he threw her 
the eagle feathers. ‘Is this what killed my mother?” She said: ‘‘Yes.” 
“I killed them all,’”’ he said. She was glad and she picked up the feathers 
and danced around with them. 

He stayed with his grandmother and planted maize by the river 
Verde, near the water’s edge. 
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After a time the boy got a wife. One day his wife went to the river 
through the maize field to get water from a scooped-out waterhole. A 
Fossil Creek man named Matahaya (Wind) met her there. He stole her 
and took her south fifty or sixty miles. 

The boy thought about his wife and wondered why she did not come 
home. In the evening, his grandmother asked where she was; she had 
been away so long after water. He said nothing, but just smiled. The 
sun went down, and it was dark. Next morning, the boy followed his 
wife’s tracks to the waterhole. There he saw the man’s tracks. Then 
he saw that these were the tracks of the person who had taken his wife. 
Then he went back and told his grandmother. ‘‘Someone took my wife 
away. The tracks show a very rough foot.” 

The old woman said: ‘I know that man. He is Matahaya. He stole 
your wife.”’ 

“I’m going to follow him,” said the boy. Then he went to the south, 
following the tracks, until evening, when he reached someone’s house. 
This was Niza’s (Spider’s) house. Niza fed him and he spent the night. 

Niza said: ‘‘Someone got your wife. He wants to play with you and 
gamble. You'd better be careful when you play with him, for he beats 
people just to kill them and eat them.”’ 

Next morning the boy followed the tracks. He arrived at Matahaya’s 
home, looked in, and saw his wife inside with Matahaya. She saw him. 
In a little while Matahaya lifted his eyes and saw him. Matahaya said: 
‘Hello, cousin (chikava). You came over here. Come in.’’ He entered 
and sat beside the fire. 

Matahaya said: ‘“‘I’ll play with you right now.’’ The boy said: 
“Yes.”’ They went out to play turabi (ring and pole game). The boy 
won and kept taking Matahaya’s property. It looked as though Mata- 
haya was making good throws, but the boy always beat him by a little. 

A little bird (ista’) kept flying over to the boy’s pole to help him, so 
that Matahaya never won. The boy won all of Matahaya’s property. 
Then at last Matahaya bet the girl sitting in the house and the boy won. 

After the boy had won everything, Matahaya said to him: “‘Kill me 
right now. You have won everything.”” The boy asked: ‘‘What is the 
matter? Why do you talk that way? Have you anything at all left ?”’ 
Matahaya said: ‘‘Yes, only my hair.’’ He had fine hair on his head. 
Matahaya said: ‘‘Let’s go on top of the hill.” The boy said: ‘‘Yes. All 
right.’’ Both went on top of the hill and stood there. Matahaya said: 
“You throw your hair first.” The boy said: ‘‘No, you throw yours 
first.” Matahaya threw his hair first, rolling it up. As he threw it, it 
unrolled and covered the hillside. It was still fastened to his head. It 
unrolled down to the edge of the Verde river. 

The boy then threw his rolled hair. It spread across the river and 
up the other side. Matahaya said: ‘‘You beat me all right. Get your 
knife and stab me in the stomach.”’ The boy said: ‘“‘No. You do it first. 
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Stab me.’’ Matahaya stuck his knife into the boy’s belly. The boy kept 
doubling himself and telling Matahaya to stick it in there. Four times 
Matahaya thrust his knife in from the side. The boy was unhurt for the 
knife merely entered between the folds of skin. Then Matahaya told 
the boy to try. The boy took his knife and thrust at Matahaya’s side. 
Matahaya tried to draw back, but the knife pierced him. Matahaya 
ran a ways, fell belly down, and died. 

Inside Matahaya’s house were many captives whom the boy released. 
They scattered to their homes. He went to Matahaya’s body, pulled 
his arm off and threw it to the east. He threw the other arm to the south. 
He said: ‘‘The wind shall come from different directions.’’ He pulled 
off a leg and threw it west. He pulled off the other leg and threw it 
north. He said: ‘“The wind shall come from the east, the south, the 
west, and the north.”’ 

He returned to the house and got his wife. He started back to his 
grandmother’s. He stopped at Spider’s in the evening on the way 
home. Spider said: ‘“‘You killed the wind.”’ The boy said: ‘‘Yes.’’ Spider 
said: ‘‘Build a house with rock here and a big wind will come and tear 
it down.”’ The boy built the house and the wind came to blow it down, 
but failed. The wind blew hard, but failed. Next morning the wind 
stopped. The boy and his wife went on to his grandmother’s. 

His grandmother told him about an evil man named Chewasis- 
tesikkaamcha (enemy going around). ‘‘Well, I'll go over and see him,” 
the boy said. ‘‘Be careful. He wants to fight with someone so as to 
kill him,”’ his grandmother said. ‘‘Well, I’ll go over,’’ he said. Then he 
went. 

As he climbed up the round hill in the rain, he saw the evil man with 
a long knife. He had owl feathers on his head, but was otherwise naked. 
They looked at each other. He said to the boy: ‘‘I saw you first.’” The 
boy said nothing. The man met him on top of the hill and said: “I’m 
going to fight with you here.’ The boy asked: ‘‘What do you mean by 
saying that the first time you meet me?’’ The man asked: ‘‘What 
are we going to do?” ‘‘This is the first time we have met. Take me 
home and feed me first,’’ the boy said. The man consented and took 
him home. 

To get to his home they had to go underground. The meat was boiling 
in his house. The boy pretended to eat, but dropped it inside his buck- 
skin shirt, because he did not want to eat for fear of being poisoned. 
He pretended to eat much until his belly was big. The man said: ‘‘Let’s 
go outside and fight.” The boy asked: ‘‘Why do you talk that way all 
the time ?’’ The man said: ‘That is the only way I do.” The boy said: 
“All right.” 

Both went out through the tunnel. They fought with knives. The 
man tried to stab him in the belly, but only got the knife into the meat 
placed inside his shirt. After a while the boy stabbed him in the back. 
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The man ran around and fell dead. The boy turned his body over to see 
if he was dead. Then he returned to his grandmother. He told her: 
“T killed him all right. Everything seems hard, but it is easy for me. 
I killed him all right.” 

The boy asked his grandmother where to get cane (arrow reed). She 
answered: ‘‘Somewhere over by the Redrock country in a canyon. 
It. belongs to Ma’wata (Bear). He keeps the cane.’”’ The boy said: 
‘T want to go over there and get some.’’ His grandmother warned: “‘Be 
careful. He is a bad man and might kill you.”’ 

He went over and arrived at the cane place. He had cut two or 
three, when he heard Bear coming. Bear wanted to catch the boy, who 
said: ‘‘Don’t catch me. I want you to marry my grandmother.” Bear 
stopped and helped the boy cut cane with his stone knife. 

Then they set out together for the boy’s home. They arrived at the 
old woman’s house. The boy immediately made arrows, fixing two 
with stone points. On a few he put shaped charcoal points. 

Bear was sitting there and saw the boy use charcoal for an arrowpoint. 
Bear said: ‘‘Why do you use that charcoal for an arrow. It is too soft. 
You can kill nothing with that. You shoot something and it is not hurt.” 

The boy said: ‘Well, if you want to try it, let’s test it. You stand 
over there and let me shoot at you.” Bear said: ‘‘All right,’’ and he 
took a position; but the boy said: ‘“Too close. Go farther away,”’ for 
he did not want Bear to see the stone points on the two arrows he had 
fixed. Bear went away about fifty feet. The boy did not use a char- 
coal-pointed arrow, but took a stone-pointed one. Bear asked: “‘Do 
you want to shoot me in the front or back?” 

The boy said: ‘““Turn your back. I’ll shoot you in the back.” Bear 
did so. The boy took a stone-pointed arrow and shot Bear in the back. 
Bear turned and ran at the boy, the arrow sticking in him. He fell 
dead four or five feet from the boy. The boy had fooled him by making 
a charcoal-pointed arrow so Bear could see him at work. The boy cut 
off Bear’s hide, which he kept for a blanket for his bed. 

The boy asked his grandmother where to get arrow foreshaft wood. 
“Where will I get that kind of wood (umichach) for foreshafts?”’ he 
asked. She replied: ‘““There is good wood down there by the canyon, 
but someone is living there who owns it. Be careful of that person.” 

The boy went to the canyon and came to the place where the wood 
grew. He tried to cut off the stems, when the owner saw him and came 
toward him. The owner was Yu’u (Great Horned Owl). He tried to 
catch and kill the boy. The boy said: “‘No. Don’t catch me. I came 
after you to marry my grandmother.” The man said: ‘‘All right,” 
and helped him to cut the wood for foreshafts. 

Owl went home with the boy. They arrived. The boy said to his 
grandmother: ‘‘I want you to feel for Owl’s heart. Feel all over his 
body till you find it.’’ She did this and Owl thought she was playing 
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with him, tickling him. She tickled him all over, but could not find his 
heart. She tickled the sole of his foot. Owl now felt it and the boy 
observed that he did. The grandmother had now found where his heart 
was. She told her grandson, who said: ‘‘All right. It is coming night. 
You lie with him.” 

When night came the two lay there together. Owl went to sleep. The 
boy, when he observed Owl fast asleep, got out an arrow with a stone 
point. He shot Owl in the sole of his right foot. Owl had hidden his 
heart there, as he feared the boy would kill him. The arrow traveled up 
his leg into his body. Owl died. 

The boy wanted to get mulberry wood (bumu’a) for a bow. He asked 
his grandmother. She said: ‘Yes, there is a nice smooth tree down the 
canyon, but you can’t go in there because the vertical canyon walls at 
the entrance keep closing and opening.’”’ The boy asked: ‘‘Can’t I 
crawl in?’’ She replied: ‘Yes, but the rock walls coming together will 
kill you.” ‘“‘Well, I’ll go over and see,” said the boy. 

He went over to the canyon. When he arrived he saw the high ver- 
tical rock walls of the narrow entrance. Inside he saw a good tree for 
bow wood. He tried to enter, but the walls started to draw together. 
He saw them coming and when half way, he set a deer antler crosswise 
so as to prevent them touching. He crawled in under the antler which 
held the walls apart. He cut wood for four bows. He returned between 
the walls still held apart by the antler and went to his grandmother's. 
Now he had a good bow and arrows. 

The grandmother told the boy about his father, the sun. ‘The sun 
is your father,” she said. The boy wondered why his grandmother told 
him this and he wanted to go to where his father lived. He went toward 
the east where his father appeared in the morning. 

It was a long journey. Many days he traveled. Sitting in front of the 
door of his father’s house he could look into it. There he saw his father. 
His father saw him as he was coming out of his house and they talked. 
Inside was a woman, the sun’s wife. 

The woman said to the sun: ‘‘My, is this your son, who has come way 
over here ?’’ for she was jealous of the boy’s dead mother. A fly came 
to the boy’s ear and said: ‘“This man, your father, might kill you. He 
will try to kill you in his sweat-house. He’ll put you in and put a hot 
stone in there; it will be so hot you will die. That is the way he kills 
many people. If he wants you to go in, go ahead. I’ll go with you; you 
will not die.” The fly stayed in the opening of his ear. 

The sun said: ‘‘Let’s go in the sweat-house.’”’ The boy said: ‘‘All 
right.” He went in. The sun brought in a red hot stone from the fire 
outside. The sweat-house became very hot. The boy was just barely 
alive in the heat. However, he did not die. Four times the sun put 
the hot rock in there, but the boy did not die. 

Then the sun called the boy out of the sweat-house. The sun said: 
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“You are really my son, my real son, because you did not die.”” They 
walked along together looking for the sun’s horse. The sun said to the 
boy, ‘I’ve got the horses over here. You select whichever one you want 
to ride home.’’ The boy saw horses of different colors. He wanted a 
gray horse. The sun said: ‘‘All right. Take it.’”’ He got it and mounted 
it to test it. It ran far with him four times. The horse was made of 
cloud. He took it over to his grandmother’s. She said: “I know that 
horse, too, made of cloud. The sun keeps them.”’ 

His grandmother told him there was a man lying by a rock in the 
Redrock country. That man was killing people. The boy wanted to 
go and see. He went over there and saw that man lying right there on 
the big rock. The man’s name was l’ilapato’homai, Cliff-person-kick- 
down. His wife was Yuvempakitskwandja, Daughter’s-eyes-kill-people. 

The boy came to where the man was lying. He brought with him a 
small blue fox (kokor*"). The boy talked with the man. He put the fox 
near the man where he could not see it. When the fox did get in view the 
man tried to kick it down the cliff, but missed it. The boy saw this but 
said nothing. The fox came back and the man kicked at it again, but 
it jumped aside. The boy said: ‘“‘What is the matter that you kick at 
my pet? It belongs to me."’ The man said, “I didn’t kick him; I was 
just straightening my leg.’’ The boy told his fox to go near the man 
again. The man tried again to kick it, but it jumped aside. The boy 
said: “‘You see now, you kicked him again.” The boy took a rat- 
tlesnake out of his shirt and threw it toward the man, saying: ‘‘Now, 
you kick this one.’”’ The man said: ‘‘I don’t like to see that kind. Take 
it out. Get it away from me.”’ The man tried to get up, but his back 
was rooted to the earth. The boy asked: ‘‘Did you kick this snake down 
by the rock?” ‘‘No, I am afraid of snakes,” the man replied. The boy 
said, ‘“‘All right,’”’ and he pulled his stone axe from his belt. “‘I’m going 
to cut you loose and throw you down the cliff.’’ Then he chopped the 
man loose and shoved him over the cliff. 

The boy went around to get to the bottom of the cliff. When he came 
to the place he saw that other people lived there. He came to six or 
seven women standing there. The women were looking at the boy. After 
a bit he got a pain in the face. They were trying to kill him. He saw 
the remains of the man who had fallen off the cliff. The women had eaten 
all the flesh. Nothing was left except the bones. He saw the fire where 
they had cooked his flesh. A little bit was left, namely the stomach. 
He picked up the stomach and threw it in the fire. He talked to the 
women, telling them to watch what he did. They watched the stomach 
which he threw into the fire. A little boy was lying in the house covered 
with a buckskin. The little boy said: ‘‘See what is in the fire.’’ The 
stomach swelled up until it burst. The little boy said to the women: 
“Look out, this thing is going to burst.’” He was looking through a tiny 
hole in the buckskin cover. The stomach burst. The contents flew into 
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the eyes of the women. They held their hands over their eyes and went 
around in a circle. The boy pulled out his stone axe and killed the 
women. The women had been accustomed to eat the flesh of the people 
whom the man kicked over the cliff. 

The boy looked into the house and saw the little boy still lying there. 
He went in and picked him up and started home with him. After a bit 
he told the little boy to stay where he was, while he went into the bush 
to empty his bowels. He stayed behind a bush a while, while the little 
boy stayed on the other side. The little boy after a time ran away and 
the boy ran after him as he entered a cave. Just as the boy was about 
to catch him the little boy entered a rock hole. He grabbed him by the 
heels of his boots which pulled off. The boy went back and got a stick. 
Then he said to the little boy: ‘‘Come out, let’s go.’”’ He did not come 
out, so the boy prodded him with the stick. “If you don’t come out, 
I'll build a fire and suffocate you. Come on, let’s go.’’ He did not come 
out. 

Close to sundown the boy got kindling wood to build a fire. He put 
pifion pitch on the wood and lighted the fire. The fire was going into the 
hole. He looked up and saw the little boy on top of the cliff. The little 
boy said: ‘‘I’m going to eat you up. Then I’m going away to the south.” 

“Come down, let’s go home before the night comes.’’ He did not 
come down, just stayed up there. The boy tried to run around and 
climb up to him. But the little boy entered a hole again and went to 
the bottom of the cliff. The boy stood there and looked down into the 
hole, but could not see him. The fire was still burning at the base of the 
cliff and the little boy came out by it. The little boy looked up at him 
as he stood on top of the cliff. The boy could see the little boy standing 
by the fire. When the boy came down the little one went into the rock 
hole again. The boy looked in. The little boy climbed up again and 
the boy saw him on top of the cliff. ‘““Come on down; let’s go home 
before the night.’’ The little boy replied: ‘‘Hastauwa, Hastauwa 
(Dripping-water, Dripping-water, in reference to the boy’s conception). 
Matkinyabakaamcha (Nobody-person-going-around), go away south, 
gone. Little-water, I’m going south and I’m going to eat you up.” 

The boy said: ‘“‘Come on down. Let’s talk it over here before night.”’ 
The little boy did not come down, so the boy climbed up again to the 
top of the cliff. The little boy went down his shaft and hole again. The 
boy from the top could see him below again. The little boy taunted him 
again. The boy ran down again. The sun went down and the fire died 
down. The boy wanted to go home. The little boy was too clever for him. 

The boy stayed there thinking. Then he got a live rattlesnake and 
put it in front of the hole. He told the snake: ‘‘Watch this hole. If that 
little boy comes out, you bite him on the foot so that he dies.’’ He got 
another rattlesnake, which he put on the other side of the hole with 
similar instructions. 
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The boy went home to his grandmother. He told her of what had 
happened. ‘“‘I killed that man lying on the cliff, and the women at the 
bottom of the cliff. I got the little boy to bring home, but he ran away 
from me and went into the rocks. I lost him. I tried to get him, but 
could not. The sun went down, so I left my snakes there and came home. 
I think the snakes will catch him tonight.’’ Thus he told his grand- 
mother. 

He went to bed. Next morning he went over to see. His snakes were 
still in place. Both snakes were asleep. He saw the little boy’s foot- 
prints where he had emerged from the hole and walked away. He became 
angry at his snakes, and said: ‘‘You two are no good to let that little 
boy walk by you. Did you see that little boy walk by you here?’’ One 
snake said: “‘No. I could not see him; I was asleep over here.”’ Then 
the boy killed his two snakes with a stone. Their blood scattered and 
today there are many snakes over there. 

The boy tracked the little boy toward the south. About one and a 
half miles away the little boy had built a fire. He took a piece of white 
rock, heated it and broke it open and another little boy came out. They 
thus made two sets of tracks. The boy still followed, following the 
double tracks. About one and a half miles farther, the little boy put 
blue rock in a fire and took another little boy from it. Now three tracks, 
men’s size, were made. All three little boys had become men. At about 
one and a half miles further he made another fire and put red rock in 
it and took out another man. Altogether there were four now. The boy 
kept following the tracks. He had not yet overtaken them. 

They kept building fires every one and a half miles and adding to 
their number. Now there were five men. The boy did not see them, just 
saw their tracks. 

Still he followed the tracks. They put another rock in the fire and 
took a man out; total six men. The boy did not find them. Another 
fire and seven men, but the boy could not see them. Another fire and 
two or three men became. The boy could not see them. Another fire 
and two or three more men. The boy did not see them, but still followed 
their tracks. At the next fire many people became. The boy could see 
tracks, but no men. Next fire and more people. The boy had not seen 
them yet. The sun went down and the boy returned to his grandmother. 
He told her what happened. 

She said: ‘“Now let him go. He’ll become our enemy. You can’t get 
all of that body of men who are going south.” 

Next morning he said: ‘‘Well, I’ll go over and see.”” He followed the 
tracks. More and more tracks appeared the farther he went. In the 
afternoon about 4 o’clock he came to a wide open space and there he 
saw the people camped. He stood and looked and counted many, many 
men. Then he went back to his grandmother’s. He told her: “‘I saw 
many people camped over there.”’ 
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His grandmother said: ‘“That’s the way I told you.”’ 

The boy said: ‘“Tomorrow morning I’m going over there early and 
try to kill all.” 

He went to get his father-in-law Gila Monster (Hamtuluta) to accom- 
pany him. He lived near Redrock also. About midnight they set out. 
They arrived at the camp of men before dawn. They started shooting 
them with bow and arrow. They killed many people, but more kept 
coming. He did not finish killing them until evening, when his father- 
in-law got killed. All day long they were killing them. In the evening 
he returned to his grandmother’s. As he went he saw white clouds over 
the Redrocks. He thought his father-in-law had come back alive be- 
cause of this sign. 

He went to his father-in-law’s house and saw him sitting inside the 
house. He laughed at him. “‘You already came back.” ‘‘Yes.’’ The 
boy went on to his grandmother’s place. He told her what had happened. 
‘From early morning I killed them all day long. My father-in-law got 
killed. But I did not kill them all. More and more people came, and 
I got tired. Coming home, on the way, I saw the clouds over the Red- 
rocks, a sign my father-in-law had come home safely. I went there and 
saw him there already home.”’ 

His grandmother said: ‘‘I told you to let him go. You can’t kill him.” 

The boy said: ‘I’m going over there again.” 

His grandmother said: “‘I told you to let him go. There will be more 
people this time. Better stop now.”’ 

The boy said: “All right. I’ll quit. I know I can’t finish them, 
because there are more people now.”’ He stayed with his grandmother. 


SCURF Boy! 

Esthatelputba lived with his family near the Agua Fria river near 
Mayer. He massaged his right temple and rubbed off much scurf, 
which he put in a pile in the river with a rock on top of it. Next morning 
he told his wife to go over to the river and listen, then come home and 
tell him what she heard, as he had put something in the river. She went 
to the river, not too close. She listened and heard a noise in the river 
like people talking, but not very plainly. She returned home. 

“TI heard something, but not plainly; it was like a bird or something,” 
she said. 

Next morning the man sent his wife over there again. She went to 
the same place where she could look down to the river. She heard a 
noise again, but much plainer. She came home and told her husband. 
Next morning he sent her again, warning her not to go close to the place 


' This is a story of the third cycle. The characters spoke the Mat- 
haupapaya subdialect. 
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if she heard anything. She went to the same place. She heard people 
talking her own language plainly. She went home and told her husband. 

Next morning he sent her over again for the fourth time. She went 
to the same place. She heard talking and looked down to the shore of 
the river. There appeared to be the top of a person’s head showing above 
water. 

Next morning he told her to go over to the river again. She went and 
looked down on the river and saw a person’s head sticking out of water. 
She called her husband and told him she would like to go over and help 
that person out of the water. Her husband said: ‘‘No.” 

Next morning he sent her again. This time the person’s head and 
chest showed above the water. She called her husband. He said: ‘‘No, 
you must not help that person out of the water.” 

Next morning the husband sent her and she saw the person exposed 
to his waist in the water. She went home to tell her husband. 

Next morning he sent her again and she saw the person was exposed 
to his knees. She returned and told her husband. He told her she was 
to go there just to see, not to help the person out. 

Next morning he sent her over again. She looked down and the 
person was now only ankle deep in the water. She returned home and 
told her husband. He told her to go back and get the boy out of the 
water. He was a good-looking boy of about 15 or 16 years of age. She 
went over, lifted him up, and brought him to her husband’s home. 

The man told the boy he was his brother. The woman said: ‘“This 
young man is to be my son.”’ The man said: ‘‘No, he is not your son. 
He is going to be your relative.” 

The man gave the boy a shirt, other clothes, and a blanket of buckskin. 
He told him: ‘‘You are my brother. You lie outside the house.’’ He 
also gave him buckskin boots and leggings. He lay outside the hut. 
Next morning he got up. The man called him and said: 

‘Many people live over there to the southeast. Two pretty sisters live 
over there, but they don’t like any man. You go over there and see 
them. Take these four buckskins with you. I think you'll get one of 
them to marry you.’”’ So the young man took the buckskins along. He 
arrived in the afternoon. 

When he arrived he saw young men and girls playing a ball game 
(kompi). The ball was about the size of a baseball and was covered with 
buckskin. The young man with the buckskins lay down under the shade. 
The ball rolled to where he lay. He saw it, but did not touch it. A girl 
came running toward the ball. She neared him, but was watching the 
ball and did not see him. She stopped short of him as she saw him. She 
did not throw over the ball, though the others were shouting to her 
to do so. The other girl approached too, for they were the two the 
young man had been told about. She stopped also to look at him lying 
there. She did not go back either. 
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Coyote followed the girls and came near. ‘‘You girls! See the hand- 
some sweetheart. He is going to be my brother-in-law. You'd better 
go over there and make a house. You've got a sweetheart now.” 

The girls’ brothers made a house for them. The young man entered 
the house and stayed with the two sisters, marrying both of them. He 
lived there a long time. The older girl bore a boy baby. Her husband 
now asked her where the deer were. 

She said: ‘‘Somewhere over there to the east they are numerous 
enough. That’s where my father killed them.” 

So he went over there and killed four deer. While he was away Coyote 
talked to the people. He wanted to kill the young man. The young 
man’s father-in-law heard Coyote’s plans. The young man brought the 
four deer on his back with a pack strap over his forehead. He brought 
them to his home. His father-in-law and brothers-in-law and other 
people ate the meat. His father-in-law said to Coyote and others: 
‘““My son-in-law is a pretty good man. He kills deer and we eat good 
meat. But you people want to kill him.” 

Coyote said: ‘‘Yes, I want to kill him.’’ 

Next morning the young man asked his older wife: ‘“‘Where are the 
mountain sheep ?’’ She told him there were many to the south. 

He went there, killed four, and brought them over in one load. When 
he got home his father-in-law and others ate the sheep. The old man 
said: ‘This is the way my son-in-law killed four mountain sheep, and 
brought them over to eat.”’ 

Coyote said: ‘‘I want to kill him.’’ The old man asked why he wanted 
to kill him. ‘‘He has done no wrong,”’ he said. 

The young man asked his older wife where the antelope (moul) were. 
She told him to go north for them. In the early morning he went. 

The two sisters heard about Coyote’s wanting to kill their husband. 
They tore down the hut while their husband was antelope hunting. 
They built a house with a circular opening in the roof. Their man killed 
four antelope and brought them back. The people ate the meat. 

His little son was getting bigger. The younger wife did not have a 
baby. The young man talked to his son about the people who wanted 
to kill him. “‘If these people kill me, you go to my brother. I have a 
brother way over there. You don’t know the place, but just go in that 
direction (northwest) and shout until you find him.” 

They arranged a foot-race (bawidavi) for 15 or 20 men, first to the 
south, then around the world to the west, then north, then east, then 
south, then back to the start. 

When they started the young man was staying home with his wives. 
They wanted him to race, but he would not. Next morning early he 
told his wives to get some yucca to wash his hair. ‘“Those people want 
me to footrace now after they start.’’ They got the yucca and washed 
his hair. Then he set out to race. 
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He followed their tracks, singing as he went. He was going fast, follow- 
ing those people to the west. He started one day late. The people 
were in the west when he caught up with them. He passed them and 
ran the rest of the course until he was home. He went deer bunting. 
He brought four loads before the racers arrived. About four days after 
his arrival the racers came home. 

All the racers came back. He had beaten them all. Four days after 
he finished they came back. They were talking about him and how they 
would kill him. His little son had grown big. The young man lay inside 
his house. The people could find no entrance to the house, since the 
only opening was on top. They went around and around it. 

The people told Chicken Hawk (itisakiyach) to kill him. He said: 
“Yes,” and he flew far up and came down again, landing right inside the 
boy’s house, so as to hit him. He cut his head off and went out again. 
The two wives and son were crying. 

The son said: ‘Mother, I’m going to see my father’s brother. I don’t 
know where he lives, but I’ll shout and that is the way I’ll find him.”’ 
He went. Far away he went. Finally he came to the top of a little hill, 
shouting all the time. He went down that hill and up another, still 
shouting. He kept climbing hills and shouting. Next to the last hill, 
a man answered him. It was his father’s brother. 

The boy said: ‘‘My father is your brother. The people over there 
killed him. That is why I came to tell you.” 

The man said: ‘‘All right. The people killed my brother. All right.” 
Then he went to talk to his relatives, friends, and neighbors. ‘‘All of 
you people come to my house this evening.” 

In the evening they all came. ‘“Those people killed my brother. Let 
us go over there and kill them all. Let us make war.’’ The people said: 
ee” 

Next morning they set out. In the evening they arrived and camped 
out of sight of the enemy. Next morning before dawn they attacked 
the enemy while they were still asleep. Half were killed with clubs 
before the others awakened. But all were killed. Then the avengers 
returned to their homes, except the little boy’s uncle who stayed with 
him at the place where the people were slain. He supplied his nephew 
with many things. 


THE HUMAN DEER! 

One man named Porcupine (ka’tata) lived in the Bradshaw moun- 
tains. His wife was not very good. She kept traveling around instead 
of staying home. They had two children, a boy and girl. Her husband 
saw her going around with other men. He did not like it. 


1 The time of this story was when Sun lived in the Redrock country in 
the third generation. 
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He went away and left her. He went far away. His wife and daughter 
and son stayed home. Sometimes the woman went away leaving her 
two children home. She went to a camp where there were people. This 
was toward the east. The two children followed their mother’s track. 

The children saw many people at the camp where their mother went. 
They did not see her, so they asked the people about their mother. The 
people said: ‘‘Your mother is not here. She went on.” The children 
followed her track. They shouted: ‘‘Mother.’’ She heard them and 
answered: ‘‘Yes.’”’ The children ran toward the sound, but they found 
only her boots. It was they which had said: ‘‘Yes.” 

The children then followed her track. A few miles further they 
shouted: ‘‘Mother.’’ She answered from a distance: “Yes.” The 
children ran toward the sound to see. They found her carrying basket. 
It was that which had answered: ‘‘Yes.” 

Then they followed her track. Again they shouted: ‘‘Mother.” 
Something answered: ‘‘Yes.’’ They ran toward the sound. They found 
her blanket, which had answered: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

They kept following her track. Far away they shouted again: 
‘‘Mother.’”’ She answered: ‘‘Yes.’’ They ran toward the sound and 
found her shirt. That was what had replied: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Those children kept going, following her track. Again they shouted: 
‘‘Mother.’”’ An answer, ‘‘Yes,’’ was made. They ran toward the sound and 
found only her necklace of blue, green, red, white, and black beads. 
The necklace had answered: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

They went on, following her track. A little farther on they shouted 
again: ‘‘Mother.”’ She said: ‘‘Yes.’’ They ran toward the sound and 
found her two-piece buckskin dress. It was the dress that had said: 
“———" 

The children were getting tired. They found a cave and went into 
it to sleep. They lived in the cave. They grew up. The boy went hunting 
every day. His sister gathered seeds, etc. The boy became a great 
hunter and daily killed deer easily. They had plenty of dried venison, 
buckskins, etc. 

People heard about the boy having plenty of meat. All kinds of 
people came over there to beg meat. The boy gave it to them. 

The people told the boy: ‘‘Your mother is way over there. She wants 
to come here and get meat too.’’ The boy thought about it. ‘‘She left 
me here and I followed her, but I did not reach her. I will not give her 
meat.” 

In just a little while he got a deer heart. He cut it open and put a 
muller inside. ““‘When my mother comes, I’ll give her this.”” Sometime 
later she came. 

‘““My son, I want some meat. I heard you had plenty of venison. The 
people have been talking about you having plenty of meat over here.” 

She sat close to her son. He said: ‘‘Yes.’’ Then he got the deer heart 
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with the stone in it. ‘‘Here, mother, is a heart for you.’’ She said: ‘‘My 
son, I’ll be glad to have it.’’ She reached for it, but he drew back his 
hand and threw it against her chest. She fell over dead. He took her 
body and threw it in the brush. 

People got hungry, but the boy and girl never got hungry. He got 
deer meat every day. After a long time he went out hunting. His sister 
stayed home, making baskets. She looked off to a distance and saw 
a man coming. He came toward her. He came to the cave. She sat 
in front of the cave. She saw red stripes down his face. His hair was 
very long. His name was Deer (kwaka). He had turned into a man as 
he approached her. 

He said to her: ‘“‘You are making baskets.’’ ‘‘Yes, I am making 
baskets all the time.’”’ He said: ‘‘You have much deer meat hanging 
by the walls and on the ground.’’ She said: ‘‘Yes. My brother lives 
here and gets meat every day.”’ 

He asked: ‘‘Does your brother kill female deer?’’ She answered: 
“Yes.” The man asked: ‘‘Where is the meat of female deer? Bring 
it over here. Give it to me, so I can see it.”’ 

The girl got up and gave him some of the meat. He took a double 
handful of it and threw it against her. Immediately she turned into a 
doe. 

The man turned into a deer and jumped on her. She ran bounding 
away, he following her. 

The brother came home. His sister was not in the house. He started 
to look around in front of the cave and discovered the man’s tracks. 
‘That man must have taken my sister,’ he thought. Then he looked 
further for his tracks. He saw the deer tracks, one small, the other large. 
Then he knew his sister had turned into a deer and gone away. The 
male deer he knew was the man who had turned into a deer. 

The boy lived in the cave alone. 


COYOTE RESURRECTS MOUNTAIN LION! 


A man named Mountain Lion and another man named Coyote lived 
northwest of the Redrock country. Mountain Lion hunted deer every 
day. Coyote went out to gather seed. After a long time, Mountain 
Lion dreamed that an enemy came, killed him, and took his scalp. 

Coyote said: ‘‘It is not true, that which you are dreaming.” 

After a long time, Mountain Lion was still hunting deer. A little 
while after that Mountain Lion stayed home and Coyote went out 
gathering ripe things. Mountain Lion heard some people coming. They 
circled around his house. He saw that they were Bear people. There 
were more than ten of them. They killed Mountain Lion and took his 
scalp. They went back to their country. 


' This is another story of the third creation, before the world burning. 
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Evening time and Coyote came home. He saw his friend dead, lying 
right there. He remembered Mountain Lion’s dream. Coyote saw the 
big footprints around the house. He saw his friend’s body had been 
scalped. He slept in the house. 

Next morning he followed the enemy’s tracks. He wanted to get 
back Mountain Lion’s scalp. He followed their tracks west, then east. 
Far away, in the afternoon, he saw an old woman (Bear) walking. He 
caught up with her. Coyote talked to her: ‘‘Where are you going?” 
She was partly blind and replied: ‘‘I don’t want to tell you. I know 
you, man, you are Coyote. You stayed with Mountain Lion, I heard.” 

Coyote said: ‘“‘No. I did not live with Mountain Lion. I lived in the 
west. I don’t know anything about this place over here. I was just 
looking around when I saw you. Do tell me about the places and people 
over here. I want you to tell me where the different people live. I’ll 
go with you to where you live.” 

She said: “‘Yes. My people were just going over here and they left 
me because I could not walk fast enough. I’ll reach their camp in the 
evening.” 

Coyote asked: ‘““Where were your people coming from ?”’ “‘My people 
were just over to Mountain Lion’s place. He lived over there a long 
time. They killed him at his place and got his scalp. Last night they 
had a dance on the way with his scalp.”’ 

“Did you dance too?’’ asked Coyote. 

“Ves, I danced,” said the old woman. 

“Did you carry that scalp?’ asked Coyote. 

She replied: “Yes. I got that scalp and carried it around in a circle 
and I sang. They are dancing again tonight. This evening when I get 
over there the people will dance with the scalp and I will do the same 
way as last night.” 

Coyote asked her many questions as they walked together along the 
trail. The sun was going down, when Coyote said: ‘““When we get over 
there will the people have a dance?’’ The old woman replied: ‘Yes. 
Perhaps they have already started dancing now.” 

Coyote asked: ‘“‘When we get over there what are you going to do? 
Are you going to lie down and rest or are you going right into the dance ?”’ 

She replied: “‘No, I’m not going to rest. I know the people are having 
the dance already. When I arrive I shall shout with my hand over my 
mouth like that. That’s the way I did last night and the people let 
me have that scalp. I danced around over there in a circle. In a little 
while I took the scalp off the stick and put it on my head and danced 
close around the fire. I'll do the same way this evening.” Coyote said: 
‘Good, my nipi (man’s father’s sister). Better walk a little faster so we 
can get over there right away.” 

She walked faster; Coyote followed. On the way Coyote saw a cleft 
in a rock. He pushed her down into it. Then he got a stick and beat 
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her to death. He flayed ber, put on her skin, then followed the trail. 
By the river they were making the scalp dance. 

Coyote saw the people dancing. He approached wearing the old 
woman’s skin. His face was well covered and he imitated her walk. 
The people were circling around. He went close to them, then shouted 
with his hand beating against his mouth. The people opened one side of 
the circle to let him in, thinking it was the old woman. 

He went in. Some people gave him the scalp. He carried it on a stick. 
After a time he took it off and put it on his head. He sang as he danced 
around the fire with it. He watched, as he danced, for a place to squeeze 
through the line of people and escape. In a little while his opportunity 
came and he darted through. Away he went, very fast. The people now 
remembered the Coyote who lived with Mountain Lion. They followed 
him and hit him with stones and pieces of wood. After following him 
a short distance, it became dark. They lost track of him. As he ran 
he had pulled off the old woman’s skin in pieces, shouting: ‘This is 
your mother’s skin. This is your grandmother’s skin.” 

Coyote returned home and took the scalp back to the dead body of 
his friend. He put the scalp in place. He built another house a little 
way from the old one; in this he stayed, leaving Mountain Lion’s body 
in the old house. Every morning Coyote listened for sounds from the 
dead man’s house. The second night he thought he heard a voice in 
Mountain Lion’s house. On the third night, he heard plainly the talking. 
The fourth night he heard walking inside the house. In the morning 
he went over to see. He found Mountain Lion alive. 


COYOTE JUGGLES HIS EYES! 

Coyote was looking for cactus and seeds to the eastward. He was 
in low hill country. His body felt sleepy. He saw a good shady place 
and lay down to sleep. For a long time he slept. He woke up and heard 
the noise of people walking. He sat up and saw a lot of people going by. 
These people were juggling with their eyes as they walked along. That 
was the noise Coyote heard. 

Coyote started thinking: ‘‘I wonder why they do that. It looks very 
good. Well, I’ll go over there and ask those people to teach me, so I 
can do the same way.” So he arose and went. 

He came to the people and asked how they did the eye-juggling. The 
people said: ‘‘No, we will not teach you. You are Coyote and different 
from us. If we teach you, you might do it wrong sometime and then 
you would die.”’ 

Coyote did not believe those people and asked again and again. The 
people finally said: ‘‘Yes, we’ll teach you.” So they took both of his 
eyes and threw them a ways and they came back in place. 


' The events of this story occurred before the world burning. 
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The people said: ‘‘Now, do it yourself.’’ Coyote did and they came 
back all right. After they came back, Coyote said: “‘I see better now.” 
Then Coyote went home. There he juggled his eyes. Then he threw them 
up again and turned his head the other way. His eyes landed on the 
ground. He lost his two eyes. He had to grope with his hands. 


BAT’S WIVES! 

Bat (kampanyika) lived south of the Redrock country. He went far 
to the east, hunting deer. He had two wives, who accompanied him on 
the hunt. He started four or five deer, shot at them, but missed. Then 
he killed a fawn. He went to look at it. It was very small, lying there 
dead. The women came with their pack baskets and put the fawn in 
one of them. They brought it home and boiled the meat. 

Next morning Bat went hunting. He came home late in the evening. 
He kept doing this every day, always getting home late in the evening. 
He kept telling his wives not to be building a fire because it was too 
light, but when dark they might build one. The two wives were not 
bats. They were a different kind. 

One evening he came back late. He brought something and put it 
right there. It was only a paunch. The wives said: ‘‘We’ll make a 
good fire, so as to see what kind of a husband it is who always likes a 
dark place.’’ One wife went out the door and looked to see what Bat 
had brought. She found only ice. Bat called it meat. The wife did 
not feel good. One wife stayed inside the house and made ready to 
make the fire when Bat came in. She had dry grass to start the fire 
with. She carried it in her hand. : 

Bat entered and sat down. His wife put dry grass in the fire to make 
it blaze. The other woman was standing there. Both wanted a good 
look at the man. The fire burned up brightly. The two wives saw their 
man. He had eyes like a bat. Those women began talking to each 
other about him. They said: ‘‘What a funny face he has. Let’s go 
away from him.’ Both ran away. 

Bat did not know they had run away, so he started talking to them. 
No one answered him. Then he knew they had left him, so he went 
outside. He followed the women. He did not find them. He traveled 
around in the dark. 

The women had gone far to the east. He never found them. He turned 
into a bat and traveled around in the dark. 


THE LAUGHING WIVES! 
A man with two wives lived in Verde valley to the south of the Red- 


rock country. He lived over there. He and his wives traveled to the 


1 The events of this story took place before the world fire. 
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northwest, up Verde valley. The man said: ‘My garden is over there 
in which I planted red and white spotted maize (iyach djikwada). You 
women camp over there some distance from the maize, while I go around 
the other way looking for deer.’’ The women went toward the garden. 
They rested not far from the maize, waiting for their husband. 

In a little while the older wife said to the younger: “‘I’d like to go 
over there and examine the maize.’’ The older one went over, but the 
younger remained. The old one got close to the maize. The maize 
laughed like a person. The older wife began to laugh, too. The younger 
wife then ran over. She came over and started to laugh. Both went 
running around in the maize field. After a time they were running 
around naked. In a little while they were going around in the air above 
the maize field. 

The husband came. He saw a burden basket there with food in it, 
but did not see his wives. He looked for their tracks and saw they led 
toward the maize. The tracks went through the maize in every direction. 
He went around and around in the maize field, looking for his wives, 
whose tracks he saw everywhere. 

In a little while he heard laughing up in the air. He looked up and 
saw his wives flying around in the sky. 

He went out and camped beside the garden. He planted a dogtail tree 
(kasar'wehe). He also planted a wild grape vine which grew up the 
tree. The tree grew up into the sky. The man climbed up it. He arrived 
in the sky. 

There he saw his wives running around, laughing. Both laughed at 
their husband, though they did not come close to him. 

He chased around trying to catch his wives. He caught them and 
brought them down the tree. They reached the ground at his camp. 

Sometime later the women recovered from their laughing spell. They 
stayed over there with their husband.! 


THE BURNING OF THE WORLD? 


Two families lived to the east of Mayer. One man was Sun (‘nya), the 
other was Coyote. These two men played the hoop-and-pole game. Sun 
won all sorts of things from Coyote: buckskin, boots, leggings, hides, 
pots, baskets, dolls, deer meat, shell beads, etc. 

The last time Coyote bet his son and daughter and lost to Sun. Then 
Coyote bet his wife and lost. Then he bet one of his legs and lost. Sun 
cut Coyote’s leg off. Coyote made a wooden leg for himself. Then he 


went away. 


' Jim Stacey thinks that these were the first settlers of Walkeyanyanye 
(the mountain ridge above Jerome — Mingus mountain). 
* This was the end of the third creation or world. 
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He went up into the mountains where there were pine trees. He saw 
the people who lived there. Coyote entered the house of one man 
named Mipiiskachuakba! (Arizona Tree Squirrel), the ‘‘high man” 
(bamulva) of that place. 

Coyote told Squirrel: ‘“‘I want you and your people to go over there 
and play the hoop-and-dart game with Sun. Sun won all my goods, my 
children, my wife, and my leg,’”’ and he exposed his wooden leg. ‘‘You 
see how very poor I am now. I’ve got one leg, that’s all.’’ Squirrel said: 
‘All right,” and he went around and talked to his people. 

Some days later the men came to Squirrel’s house in the evening. 
They smoked. Coyote told about Sun. Squirrel said: ‘‘Our friend is 
very poor and has only a wooden leg. We'll go over there and play 
against Sun and win the things back for this man.” 

Sometime later all went over to Sun’s house. Coyote went too. They 
camped a mile or two away from Sun’s house. Squirrel sent a man over 
to look at Sun’s house. When Sun saw him he was to return to camp. 
Sun had two houses of stone, one higher than the other. In the higher 
one he was watching. He saw this man and shouted: ‘‘Already I see 
you. You'd better turn around and go back.’’ The man did so. 

Squirrel sent a different man toward Sun’s house. Sun saw him before 
he reached the house and sent him back like the first man. 

Squirrel sent more than ten men altogether. Each one was seen and 
sent back by Sun. Finally Squirrel sent Chipmunk (imida) to see Sun’s 
house. Chipmunk made a hole in an Opuntia cactus to peek through, 
but Sun saw him. ‘“‘Already I see you peeking through that cactus 
hole. You go away.’ Chipmunk returned to*the camp. 

Squirrel said: ‘‘I wonder how we'll reach his house. It is pretty hard 
to get over there. I’ll try sending Hummingbird (minimina).”’ 

Hummingbird said: ‘“‘Yes. I’ll go.” He flew far up in the air, high 
in the sky. Then he came straight down. Sun was lying on his back on 
his house but did not see Hummingbird, who was coming very fast. 
Hummingbird lit on one of Sun’s eyelashes. Then he looked around the 
house. Sun did not see or feel him. After a while Hummingbird darted 
upward. Sun heard the humming noise and then knew someone had 
come over and spied on him and had gone back. 

Sun said: ‘““That was Hummingbird who came to my house. I wonder 
where he came from. I looked around all over, so he must havecomefrom 
the sky, because I did not see him in any direction. All right. He won.” 

Hummingbird flew up, then down to the camp. He reported to Squirrel: 
“I got over there all right. I lit on his eyelash. I looked around at the 
house, and saw how the people go in under the houses. I saw how big 
the houses were and what the ground looked like inside.’”” Humming- 
bird was a shaman. 


' Mipiista is the more correct modern name for this squirrel. 
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Squirrel said: ‘““Well, my mind is to dig under the ground and come 
up inside Sun’s house. It is a good thing Hummingbird got over to 
Sun’s house. I think he’ll be lucky playing with Sun. You people dig 
a tunnel under the ground, so we can go over to Sun’s place unseen.” 

Badger started digging, others helped. They completed the tunnel. 
Sun lying in the upper story of his house did not know they had tunneled 
into the ground floor. They all entered his house and sat there. Sun 
still lay on the second story. He heard a noise downstairs. Then he 
knew the people had entered his house. He knew without looking. 

Sun had his helper (another Coyote) go down: ‘‘Go downstairs. The 
people have already entered my house.” Coyote went down. There he 
saw many people in the spacious house. He saw the fine things the 
people had brought in the way of clothes, beads, bows, arrows, etc. 
He went up and reported to Sun: ‘‘The people have filled up the down- 
stairs. They brought much fine property. You will win all those fine 
things when you play with them.” 

Sun knew that wooden-legged Coyote had brought these people over. 
Sun said to his helper Coyote: ‘‘Go over there and fetch some water 
for those people.’’ Coyote went for the water and brought it over in 
clay pots for the people. Squirrel would not drink it and told his people 
not to. ‘‘If you drink this water, we’ll lose the game.” 

The people threw out the water which Sun’s helper had brought them. 
Sun said to Coyote and to his (Sun’s) wife and daughter: ‘‘Let’s get 
some maize and squashes for those people. Bring them over and boil 
them for those people.’ They brought the maize and squashes and 
cooked them for the people. Squirrel ordered his people not to eat, lest 
they lose the game. The people threw the food away. 

Squirrel asked wooden-legged Coyote: “‘Do you know the Sun’s sitting 
place? Which side of the house?’’ Wooden-legged Coyote said: ‘He 
sits on this side of the house in that one place.’”’ Squirrel said: “‘I’ll sit 
in Sun’s place.” He did so. 

Sun came downstairs to see his visitors. He saw Squirrel sitting in 
his place. Sun said: ‘‘Move over this way. You are in my place.’ 
But Squirrel did not move. Three or four times Sun asked him to move. 
Squirrel told him: ‘‘Sit over there; there is more room.’’ Sun said: 
“I know that is a good place. But this is the old man’s place where 
you are sitting. You move over there and let me have my place.” 

Squirrel said: ‘“That other place is good for an old man.’’ Sun sat 
over there without replying. 

Evening came. They started to play nohobi, the game of hiding a 
disk of yucca root in a pile of earth. Sun was a good player; he never 
missed. Neither did Rabbit (k“io) of the other side. Rabbit never 
missed, just like sun. Back and forth the disk went between them — 
neither winning nor losing. Near the middle of the night, Sun got tired 
and weak-minded and missed a number of times. Rabbit thus won 
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from Sun. Sun said to his people: ‘‘Go tell my two daughters there is a 
young man here who is a great player. Have them come and take him 
away and lie with him.’’ The girls came and attempted to beguile 
Rabbit. In a little while they took him out, away to the maize field. 
He stayed with the girls and did not return: 

Some other good players took his place. Sun lost many things, and 
in the morning he lost his house, garden, and maize field. Sun had many 
people; these he bet too, and lost. He bet his Coyote helpers, wife and 
daughters, too. He lost. He bet Coyote’s leg which he had won before. 
He lost it. 

Rabbit remained with the girls in the maize field, one lying on each 
side of him. Sun had bet his daughters and wife and lost. Morning 
came. He said: “‘All right. Right now, kill me.’”’ Squirrel said: ‘““Well, 
cousin (djikava), I did not understand what you said. We are only 
playing. We don’t want to kill you, but you said ‘Kill me.’ That is not 
good. Is that all you had?” Sun said: ‘“‘Yes. That is all I had. You’ve 
won everything.” 

Squirrel asked: ‘‘Have you anything left at all that you want to 
gamble?’’ Sun said: ‘‘I have a few sons left down in the valley. You 
people can foot-race my sons. Go far south and then back. If you win 
you keep my sons and kill me.” 

That morning at daylight, the visitors started racing Sun’s sons toward 
the south. Sun went up in the sky. Sun’s wife went to the maize field 
to get some ears of corn to boil for her family. Squirrel was still lying 
in Sun’s house. 

Sun’s wife saw her daughters lying with Rabbit in the maize field. 
She said: ‘‘What is the matter? All of the people are foot-racing toward 
the south. But you sleep over here very late.’”’ Rabbit woke up, jumped 
far away, and ran back to the house. At the house was nobody except 
Squirrel. 

Squirrel said: ‘“They are foot-racing toward the south.’’ Rabbit said: 
“T’ll follow.”” Just a little way from the house Rabbit made a high 
place where the racers would have to climb or stop. Then he made a 
barrier of atatkashula cactus, which the racers would have to pass. Also 
he made a mud hole in the race course. Then he followed the other 
racers. He went south very rapidly and caught up with the hindmost 
racers. He did not catch up with the fastest racers, the Sun’s sons. 

Jackrabbit and Rabbit were both in the race. The foremost racers 
turned back at the south and started for home. Rabbit could not over- 
take Sun’s sons. When they reached the mud hole they went over it 
easily. Similarly they broke through the cactus barrier. But the cliff 
they could not climb. The racers were kicking a buckskin ball (nyavi) 
This they could not get over the cliff. 

Rabbit said to Jackrabbit: ‘“‘You kick it first. I'll follow it to the 
middle of the cliff and then kick it the rest of the way over.’’ Jackrabbit 
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kicked it first, but did not reach the top, so the ball came back part way. 
Rabbit met it halfway and kicked it all the way over and to the goal. 

At that time Sun came back and lay down beside the opposing high 
man, Squirrel. Rabbit kicked the ball so vigorously that it fell between 
the two leaders. The Sun saw it and said: ‘“This is my son’s ball.” 
Then he got a big knife with which to kill Squirrel. Squirrel picked up 
the ball and looked at it. “‘This belongs to Rabbit and Jackrabbit,”’ 
he said. ‘‘See this ball over here. It is marked with Rabbit’s teeth. 
I know it belongs to him.’’ They argued. Then Rabbit appeared at 
Sun’s house. Sun said: ‘‘I have lost again. This is the end of my life.’ 
Squirrel picked up a little stone axe. He hit Sun on the temple with it. 
He struck again and again to kill him. Sun died. 

Then Squirrel pulled off Sun’s arm. ‘“‘Sun is not staying in this world 
any more.’ He threw the arm in the air and it encircled the sky. It 
has done so ever since, as the sun. 

The other people arrived. The dead man’s sons ran away. They did 
not return to their father’s house. Only Squirrel’s people returned. 
They cut the skin from Sun’s body like flaying an animal. Squirrel 
said: ‘‘Don’t drop a particle on the ground. Keep it good.” 

All the people cut off pieces of Sun’s body. Coyote got a piece of 
Sun’s stomach. He put it on a rock pile. Many of the people returned 
to Squirrel’s place. As they went they looked back toward Sun’s place 
and saw the smoke coming out. 

The people said: ‘“‘We knew that Coyote left some of the body over 
there.”’ The people asked Coyote: ‘‘Did you leave anything over there ?”’ 
“Oh my! I left a little piece of stomach over there. I put it on top of 
the rock, but I forgot it,’’ Coyote said. 

The fire started from the stomach. It spread and became larger and 
larger. The fire was burning everything. The people said: ‘‘How are 
we going to save our lives?’’ They were in a broad open valley. The 
fire spread over there and the ground was burning. It was burning the 
world. It killed all kinds of people and animals and everything. All 
the people burned up. They turned into red ants. Coyote had made 
trouble again. 


THE HUMAN BEAR 


After the burning of the world, new people came, but we do not know 
whence. This was the fourth generation or creation. Miamatkahuwa 
(mia, heaven; matka, other side or up above; huwa, sit over there) 
began this world. Miamatkahuwa had several brothers and sisters. 
Coyote was the friend of Miamatkahuwa, one of whose sisters married 
Coyote. 

Miamatkahuwa was the youngest. He had older brothers and sisters. 
His older brothers went deer hunting daily. Coyote stayed home all 
the time. He did not do anything. The older brothers brought meat. 
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All ate meat. Any bad meat they gave to Coyote always. Coyote said 
to his wife as they lay together: ‘“What’s the matter with your brothers? 
They don’t give me anything good to eat; just a little piece and rotten.” 
His wife replied: ‘‘My brothers don’t like you.”’ She was angry at her 
brothers. These brothers went over there and hunted deer daily. 

Miamatkahuwa stayed home continually. His brothers brought him 
deer meat all thetime. He had good meat every evening ; Coyote received 
only bad meat. 

Sometime later, the brothers were hunting over there again (above 
Black Canyon). There was a big cliff visible far below. One went home 
and told his brother-in-law Coyote. ‘“‘I came after you, my brother-in- 
law. I saw a big cliff far below and a mountain sheep lying there, but 
I could not see very well. I want you to come and look down over 
there. Maybe you can see better. I think you can look down there and 
tell me. Then I’ll shoot it.’’ Coyote said: ‘‘Yes,’’ and they went together 
over there. 

Arrived at the cliff, they asked Coyote to look over to see if a mountain 
sheep was below. Coyote objected: “‘I’d get scared. I can’t stand by 
the edge of that cliff. I might fall over the edge.” 

‘““Go ahead. Stand right there. I'll hold you,” they assured him. 
One held him by the shoulder, while Coyote leaned over. He shoved him 
over the cliff. He fell to the bottom dead. His brothers-in-law wanted 
to kill him, but Coyote was unsuspecting. 

The brothers returned home. They said nothing to their sister. She 
asked: ‘“‘Where’s my husband?” One said: “‘I saw him way over 
there on the other side of the mountains. I thought he came home first 
but he is not here yet.” 

She waited and waited until the middle of the night, still thinking. 
She thought: ‘My brothers did not like him. They never gave him 
good meat. Maybe they killed him over there somewhere and hid his 
body.” 

Next morning, the brothers went hunting again. The sister (Coyote’s 
wife) went to her little brother Miamatkahuwa and said: ‘“‘You stay 
here while I go looking around for my husband.’’ She went. The little 
fellow stayed home until evening. She came home. The brothers came 
home after a while. They brought meat and skinned it. Next morning 
they went hunting again. Every morning it was the same way. The 
sister went on the second morning to look for Coyote. The little fellow 
stayed home always. In the evening she came home. She went every 
morning. Sometimes at night the little fellow would see his sister lying 
there scratching her side. There was something like an arrow which she 
pulled out of her side and hid in the ground under the bed. Next time, 
she scratched the other side; next time, her back. She did this four or 
five times, all in one night. 

Next morning the brothers went hunting. The sister went out too. 
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Only the little fellow was left at home. He thought about what he saw 
his sister put in the ground. “‘I’ll go and see it,’”’ he said. He scraped 
the earth aside with a stick. He found four or five pieces of arrow 
several inches long. He put them back and covered them again. 

That evening when his sister came home, he did not ask her about the 
pieces of arrow. The brothers came home with venison. Next morning 
the brothers went hunting. The sister said: “‘Come on, little brother, 
and go to the edge of that river and make a sweat-house.”” He went 
with her and made a sweat-house. She went in, he sat outside, not near 
the door, but around in back. In a little while, he came around and 
peeked in. It was hot inside and her body was perspiring. He saw his 
sister scratch her side and get out a piece of arrow which she stuck 
under a rock. 

He got scared. He thought maybe people were shooting her when 
she went out each day. He thought, “‘I’ll tell my brothers this time.”’ 
She came out of the sweat-house and took a plunge. She clothed herself 
and then they started for home. They went home. 

After a little while the brothers all came, bringing meat. They had 
supper. In the early morning the sister went out in the wilderness. The 
little fellow told his brothers what he had seen, showing them the pieces 
of arrows. ‘‘One night I saw her take them out here. Yesterday I saw 
her do the same thing at the sweat-house.”’ 

The oldest brother said: ‘‘Our sister goes out to kill people (by the 
hand or biting) on account of her husband being dead. People shoot 
at her.”” The little brother said: ‘‘Sometime she’ll kill us too.” 

The brothers went out to hunt. They came back in the evening. The 
sister came back. 

Early in the morning the sister went out first. The older brothers 
said: ‘‘All of us stay right here.” They put the little fellow in a hole 
in the ground. ‘‘Now we’re going away. Our sister will kill us over there. 
You stay here and keep alive.’”’ They put a big rock over the hole. 

They departed. About noon the little fellow heard his sister come 
and ask: ‘‘My little brother, where are you?” He did not answer her. 
She walked around and around calling him. He did not answer. After 
a while she moved the rock aside and found the little fellow in the hole. 
He came out. 

Her body was trembling and her face was different. ““Where are 
my brothers?’ she asked the little fellow. ‘‘I don’t know,” he said. 
‘They put me here under the ground. I don’t know where they were 
going.” She said: ‘‘I’ll circle around the house till I see their track.”’ 
She found it. She said: ‘‘I’ve found your brothers’ tracks and I’ll follow 
them. Little brother, you stay home.” 

He saw her running along their track. A little while after he saw 
Turkey Vulture (ise) flying. He came to the little fellow and talked to 
him. He said to him: ‘‘Your sister is following your brothers and wants 
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to kill them. She has been going around the wilderness killing people. 
Now she has started after your brothers, following them over there. 
Every time your sister goes into the wilderness she changes into a bear. 
She came over here a little while ago and talked to you. Then she went 
over there and changed to a bear and is following your brothers. She 
has followed your brothers and has caught them already. All your 
brothers got in a hole in a log and started shooting at the bear. But she 
killed them all. Now she’ll come over here and eat you too.”’ Turkey 
Vulture went away. 

The little fellow cried as he walked around the house. In a little 
while Bluejay (djaschasa) came to him and said: ‘‘Your sister has 
killed and eaten your brothers. She is coming now. She left her heart 
right there. See it! She has covered it with grass. That is how she 
can go out in the wilderness and never die, because her heart is over 
here. She’s coming back already. She’ll want to eat you too. There is 
a little knife over here. You heat it in the fire.’’ He did as told. ““When 
she comes you take that knife and cut her heart in half,’’ Bluejay said. 
“T’ll watch from right over there and shout when she appears.”’ In a 
little while Bluejay shouted. The boy looked and saw her approaching 
in bear form. 

He took the red hot knife and cut her heart. She shouted: ‘Don’t 
cut my heart, little brother.’’ Bluejay said: ‘‘Don’t listen to her, but 
cut her heart in two. Otherwise she will eat you.” 

He cut the heart in two. Bear fell dead. After that he walked around 
inside his house, all alone. He slept inside the-house. Next morning 
he followed his brothers’ tracks. He followed them where they climbed 
the mountains, to the other side of the mountains. He found their bones, 
some with flesh on. He looked around and saw their bones. He thought 
as he walked around. After a little while, he gathered the bones. He 
cleaned the ground. He cleaned all the weeds and grass off. No bushes 
or any vegetation were left on the plot of ground. In the center of the 
clearing he built a hut. He made a door on the east side. He put their 
bones inside the house and closed it. Some distance away he built 
another house. He lay in that himself. 

After four days he heard something in the bone house. He went over 
to look into it. There was nobody in there, only the bones. He went 
back to his own house. 

After four more days he heard a sound like people talking in the bone 
house. He went over again. He stood looking inside. There was nobody 
there. He returned to his own house. After four days he heard some- 
thing again in the bone house and went over to look. He saw the 
bones had turned to men. He returned to his house. Next day he went 
to the bone house and looked in. The people had become alive. They 
remained inside. He went back to his house without speaking to them. 

Next day, he heard noises all day in the bone house. He went over 
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again to see. The people were walking around inside the house. They 
had horses inside the house. He stood by the door and he saw people 
making saddles, leggings, and shirts. He went back to his own house. 
Next day, he heard the noise of hammering. He went over to the bone 
house to see. He saw a rifle inside the house. Someone inside had a hat 
like a white person’s. He entered to talk to the people. 

“I want you people to make horses.’”’ They paid no attention to him. 
He said: “I want a rifle made for me.”’ They paid no attention to him. 
He went back to his own house and lay there thinking. 

Next morning, the people took the horses outside one by one. There 
were many different people. They mounted the horses, one by one, and 
rode off. The little fellow came out of his house to the people. He said: 
“TJ made you people. I’m the one that made you people. Make something 
for me.’’ They paid no attention to him. They started riding away to the 
east. They scattered to all different places. 

The little fellow went and lay inside his house. In a little while some- 
thing like lightning came from the sky down to the ground. This pulled 
him quickly from the earth to the sky. Nobody knows where he is in the 
sky. 


THE CONSTELLATION “muv! 


Mountain Lion (hatikwilla), ‘‘Tiger’’ (mita), Wildcat (nyis), and 
Coyote (kasar‘ahana) lived together. All were men. Coyote was the 
cook. He stayed home while the others hunted. 

Coyote saw four women coming to his house. ‘‘Don’t come over here,”’ 
he shouted. ‘“You women have many lice. Keep away from this house. 
Don’t make it dirty.’’ The women turned away. In a little while the 
three hunters came home with deer meat. 

Coyote told his comrades: ‘‘Four women came here. I told them 
not to dirty this place, so they turned away.”’ The three men said: 
“You are not too lazy to cook. Why did you send the women away ? 
Why did not you keep them here and cook for them ?”’ They scolded him. 

“All right, I’ll follow them and bring them back,” said Coyote. He 
tan after them and in nine or ten miles overtook them. He brought 
them back to the heuse. 

Mountain Lion said: ‘“These women belong to Bear. They have run 
away from him. He will come for them tonight, so we had better build 
a rock house for protection.”’ 

Immediately they built a rock house with a tiny entrance on one side. 
The four men and four women went inside. Night fell and Bear came. 
He looked through the doorway and saw his wives. 

“Why did you run away from me? Come out and let us go home,” 
Bear said. Again and again he asked them, but to no avail. The oldest 


' Mountain Sheep (part of Orion’s Belt). 
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wife said: ‘“You gave me nothing. You were not good to us, so we left 
you. We are not going back with you.” 

“You men come here and fight with me,’’ said Bear. ‘‘I will go out,” 
said Coyote. At once Bear killed him. Then ‘“Tiger’”’ went out to fight 
Bear. He killed Bear. Then they all emerged from the rock house. 
Bear’s wives stayed with the three men. The three men married the 
four women. 

Coyote came to life through the efforts of his three companions who 
were shamans. Mountain Lion was the highest man of the three, because 
he had the best mind, knew the most, and was the wisest. As a result 
of their efforts Coyote came to life and married one of the women. The 
three men went hunting daily, leaving Coyote home with the four women. 

One day while the men were hunting, Coyote scolded the women: 
“You women just stay here and make this place dirty. You are getting 
lice in our beds.’”?’ The women replied: ‘“Well, if you don’t want us, 
we'll go away.”’ So the women departed, leaving Coyote home alone. 

In the evening the three hunters came home. They asked Coyote: 
“Where are the women?’’ Coyote replied: ‘‘I sent them all away, 
because they are making our camp filthy. We have many lice here now 
on account of them.”’ 

The men were angry and they scolded Coyote for sending the women 
away. ‘“‘Why did you send our wives away ?”’ they asked. 

“Let us follow the women,” they said, for they wanted to bring them 
back. They searched but could not find them. Somewhere on the way 
the women had turned into mising (an animal abdéut the size of a domes- 
tic sheep, that lives along the river). Finally the three hunters overtook 
the four mising which eluded them, however. 

“Tiger’’ went to get Kyamkisamadja, a famous archer. He said: ‘‘Yes, 
I’ll come down and help you.”’ So he joined the three hunters. They hid 
so as to ambush the four mising, but these turned aside before they 
reached the ambush. The archer saw their trail and followed down it, 
telling the three men to go around another way. 

“There they come far away,” said Kyamkisamadja. He drew his 
bow and sped an arrow which passed through all four of them. They 
fell down together. 

The three hunters said to Kyamkisamadja: ‘‘These four women ran 
away from us and are now turned into animals.” 

The four women became stars, forming the constellation “muu or 
Mountain Sheep. In summer they appear above the eastern horizon 
about 2 A. M., in winter about 9 P.M. They mark no month. 

Because these women deserted their husbands, women still do so 
today, going from one man to another. 
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THE BUNGLING HOST (I) 


Deer lived between the west side of the Verde valley and the Redrock 
country. Coyote lived near-by. Coyote went over to visit Deer. He 
lived one day’s journey away. Coyote was very hungry. He arrived 
at Deer’s house and saw him lying inside it. Coyote came and stood in 
the doorway. Deer’s wife sat beside Deer. Deer saw Coyote standing by 
the door. He said: ‘‘Come in. Have a seat beside the fire.”’ 

Right away Deer went out, taking his bow and arrows. When some 
little way from the house, Deer shot an arrow into the air. The arrow 
went far up in the air. Deer put his head down. The arrow came down 
and struck Deer in the back. Deer took hold of the arrow and pulled it 
out. With it came something round and long. He pulled his entire 
intestines out. He boiled his intestines to feed to Coyote. He was making 
supper for Coyote. The hole in his side healed immediately. 

Coyote sat up and ate the intestines. Some was left for the morning. 
Coyote slept in the house and talked with Deer till midnight. Next 
morning Coyote finished the intestines before he went home. 

“I’m going back to my home,” Coyote said. He started. A little way 
off, he looked back and shouted to Deer: ‘‘After four days come and 
visit me.” 

After four days Deer went over to Coyote’s place. He arrived. Coyote 
was there in the house. Deer saw him in the house. Coyote saw Deer 
standing by the door. Coyote called to his wife and said: ‘‘You wash 
and clean that basket. This is my friend, who is visiting over here. 
He has come a long way.”’ Speaking to Deer, he said: ‘‘Sit down over 
here.” 

Coyote got an arrow and his bow. He went out a little way from the 
house, as Deer had done. He shot the arrow into the air, then put his 
head down as Deer had done. The arrow came down and struck him in 
the back near the rectum. It stuck down toward the edge of his rectum. 
He began to cry and run around. He ran around and fell down dead 
close to the house. He wanted to do the same way as Deer, but he could 
not do it. 

Deer saw him lying there dead. Deer felt sorry for Coyote’s wife and 
he said to her: ‘‘Come with me. We'll go over there and you can stay 
with my wife. You are very poor over here without a husband.” So he 
took Coyote’s wife to his home. He told his wife what happened over 
there to this woman’s husband. So Coyote’s wife stayed with Deer. 


WILKILHAYA AND HIS GRANDSON 
Living near Granite Peak was a man named Wilkilhaya (not an 
animal) and his daughter. His wife was dead and he and his daughter 


lived together. He had Coyote for a helper. 
Coyote and the man went out on either side of the mountain and 
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burned brush for rabbits, which ran away under the rocks or into holes 
in the ground where they were easy to catch. They caught many rabbits 
and jackrabbits and brought them to the home to eat. 

Every day they did this way and brought the meat home. The girl 
stayed home all the time. Coyote skinned the rabbits. He saw the girl 
sitting close to the fire. Her thigh showed a little through her 
buckskin dress. Coyote saw her leg. 

Coyote got some rabbit blood on his finger and flipped it so it struck 
the girl’s leg where exposed. She felt it. Coyote said right away: “‘You’ve 
got your menses. You keep away from this meat for four days. Wash 
your body before you eat this meat.”’ 

The girl said: ‘“‘No. You did that.’’ Coyote said the same thing 
again. The girl retorted: ‘‘No. You did that.” Coyote said: ‘“‘No, 
I’m not the one. After four days you take a good bath and then you 
can eat meat.” 

The girl refrained from eating meat. After four days she washed her 
body and ate rabbit meat. She had a large white dog. She talked to that 
dog. She told him to stay with her father, while she went away. She 
did not like what Coyote had done. 

She went away. She walked to Granite Dells creek. She was thirsty 
from the long walk. She saw the cool water in the creek. She knelt 
to drink and had her face down to the water to drink, when it turned to 
dry land. She pulled off a long hair from her head and laid it in the 
creek bed. The water came again as when first she saw it. She drank. 
She heard downstream a dog lapping the water. * 

“That’s my dog that has followed,” she said. She went to see. It 
was her dog. She talked to him again: “‘Now I told you to stay with 
the old man, but you came over here and followed me. You go home. 
You go back over there and stay with the old man. I’ll make something 
for you to carry water home in.’’ She picked wild grape leaves and 
made a cup of each, then tied the tops together. With a string she tied 
them around the dog’s neck, so that there were several containers of 
water. [These were said not to be made by the Yavapai. | 

“Whenever you get thirsty bite one off and drink it,”’ she told her dog. 
Then the dog went back. The dog’s name was Sauvakitchitulva (sauva, 
white; kitchitulva, rolling over and over). The dog drank them one 
by one until he got home to the old man. 

The girl went on to the southeast on a long journey. On the west side 
of Verde valley she found many people camped. There were many huts 
and earth-covered houses. She saw that one hut was old and needed 
repair. She came to the door and looked in. She saw an old woman 
lying there. She entered and sat beside her. The old woman felt around 
behind her and felt the girl. She knew that it was a young woman. 
Then she sat up and turned around to see the girl and saw she was good 
looking. The old woman said to her: ‘“‘Where shall I put your bed? 
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Those men over there are no good. I think you’d better lie on this side 
against the wall.” The girl did. 

The old woman put the skins down for the girl’s bed. In a little while 
Coyote (a different one) came. He said: ‘‘By the door I see a girl’s 
footprints.”” The old woman replied: ‘‘I did not see any girl around 
here. What are you talking about?” Coyote said: ‘‘I see her tracks 
over here. Where are you hiding that girl ?’’ Coyote ran around outside 
the house. In a little while he entered to look for the girl. He looked 
around the walls. The girl was under a hide near the old woman. Coyote 
pulled it up and saw the girl. 

Coyote said to the old woman: ‘“‘My aunt (nipi), I’m going to marry 
this girl.’’ Actually Coyote was not related to the old woman. 

“Why do you want to marry this girl?’ the old woman asked. 

Coyote said: ‘‘When I go back I'll tell all my friends. I'll tell all 
the men and boys.” 

Coyote went back and told all the men and boys about this girl at 
the old woman’s house. They all dressed up and marched over one by 
one to see the girl. The girl did not talk to them and turned her head 
away from the first man who entered. The man got up and went home. 
Another man followed. She treated him the same way. He got up and went 
home. Another man came and she did the same way. Many men came. 
None of them did she like. The last man came. He was Quail (ama’). 
He came to the old woman’s house. The girl turned around and talked 
with him. Quail took the girl home. 

Coyote said: “I’m going to kill that girl.” 

Quail took the girl to his house. After a long time she became preg- 
nant. She bore a litter of many babies, not just a single one. These 
little quail ran away from their mother. She picked up just one, the 
last one. She kept it always inside the house. This baby becamea big boy. 

The boy’s mother took him to a high mountain top so as to show him 
Granite Peak from there. ‘“That is the mountain where your grand- 
father lives,’’ she said. ‘““That is the place I came from.’’ Then they 
went home. 

The boy got to thinking about his grandfather over at Granite Peak, 
as he lay inside the house. ‘‘Well, I’ll go over some time and see him,” 
he thought. 

After a few days the mother went again to the high mountain to get 
seed, while Quail was away hunting. The boy said to himself, with them 
both away: ‘‘I’m going over to Granite Peak right now.’”’ He started 
to go to his grandfather’s. He passed through the country near Dewey. 
The women were picking pifion to the north of Dewey. There was a 
spring of water there where he stopped. He could hear the women 
talking and laughing on the hill’ above. In a little while he heard them 





1 Ko’talapa, flat-topped hill east of Black Canyon Highway, alittle north of 
junction with Jerome Highway 2 or 3 miles north of Dewey. Pijion trees grow 
on hill top which is flanked by arroyos. 
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coming. They saw him beside the spring, where they had their pottery 
ollas. He hid behind a rock. One woman filled her olla and put it against 
the rock. She sat down and put the olla in a burden basket on her back. 
Then she went to lift it up, but he held it so she could not. She could 
not lift it. 

“T wonder what makes my olla so heavy,’’ she said. She looked 
around the rock and saw the boy. She said: ‘‘Come out of there and 
stand up.” 

There were four women in the party. They made fun of him. They 
were very silly. Each woman said: “I’m going to marry him.’”’ The 
boy did not like it. They cooked pifion. He did not eat it. He had 
maize meal which he ate. Those women picked up a little and said: 
‘“‘What is this white stuff?’’ and rubbed it on their faces. The boy did 
not feel good. 

He lay in the evening beside the fire. The four women lived together 
without a man. Toward midnight the boy saw the women were sleeping 
soundly. He looked around and found pifion pitch. He picked it up 
and fastened their hair together with it, making it very tight. 

About midnight one turned over. She cried to the other: ‘“You are 
lying on my hair.’’ All the women woke up and began to yell because 
their hair was being pulled. The boy got a stick and beat the four to 
death. Then he cut their heads off and took them to the top of a tall 
pifion tree. Then he came back and cut their bodies to pieces. The feet 
and hands he threw away. He piled the flesh up like deer meat. 

Then he went over to the western side of Mingus mountain, where 
other people lived. He brought a little woman’s flesh there and gave it 
to those people saying it was deer meat. They ate it. “I’ve got lots 
of meat that I left over there. You people go get it and eat it.” 

Coyote ate a piece of the meat the boy gave him. The people said: 
“Coyote is the fastest man. Let him go get the meat.’’ Coyote went over 
to Dewey. He saw the pile of meat. He tied it in a package with rope. 
As he sat down to lift the load he saw ants going up the pifion tree. 
He looked up until his glance struck the women’s heads. 

He left the meat and ran back, thinking about how the boy had killed 
his relatives. He toldthe people: ‘‘All of your relatives went over there 
to pick pifion and this boy killed them all. The boy said he left meat 
over there, but it was our relatives’ bodies.”’ 

The people attacked the boy, but he ran away. He went toward the 
west in the direction of Prescott. He lay down to rest in the evening to 
spend the night. Next morning he started walking toward his grand- 
father’s place. He passed through the country till he reached Granite 
Peak. He climbed up low hills on the way three times in looking for his 
grandfather’s place. He heard a noise the last time he climbed. Some- 
body was coming up the other side of the hill. He heard a person shouting 
very loudly. He hid behind some bushes. He saw a deer coming out. 
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He drew his bow, shot the deer, and killed it. Then he saw a dog come, 
following the deer’s tracks. It was a white dog. He drew his bow to 
shoot it and kill it. It fell in the same place as the deer. 

Then he heard some men coming. He remained in hiding. He saw an 
old man run to the dead dog and dead deer. The old man, when he saw 
the dead dog, said, ‘Uh! Uh! Uh! Who killed my dog over here? He 
did not hear my name before he killed my dog. I wonder what kind of 
a man did it.”’ 

The old man had a cane with a hook on top. He thrust the stick in 
the ground and the ground opened into crevices in all directions. The 
boy ran out. ‘‘Come here,’’ said the old man. The boy came to talk to 
the old man. “‘Are you the one who is my grandfather ?”’ he asked the 
old man. ‘“‘My mother was a Granite Peak woman,” the boy said. “‘She 
told me my grandfather lived over at Granite Peak.”’ 

The old man said: ‘“‘Yes. My daughter lived over there and Coyote 
said something wrong to her and she went away. Maybe you are her 
son.’’ The boy said: ‘Yes. I am.” Then they both cried and embraced 
one another. The old man said: “I’m going to bring my dog back to 
life.”’ 

The old man was a great shaman. He walked around the dead dog, 
talking to him. He talked first to one hind leg, then to the other hind 
leg, then to each of the front legs, then to his body. The dog jumped up 
and tried to catch the boy. The old man called his dog off. 

The old man skinned the deer and cut up the meat. He bound up the 
deer meat in a bundle and tied it with rope. The old man put the deer 
meat on his shoulders. The boy sat on top of the load, one leg on each 
side of his grandfather’s shoulders. 

They arrived at the camp. Coyote was there. He cooked for the old 
man. Coyote saw the young man and said: ‘‘Where did you get this 
pretty young man? He looks so handsome. Well, my friends, he is 
going to be my son.”” The old man said: ‘“What are you talking about ? 
Fix things the way I told you over there. Untie and cook that deer 
meat.’’ Coyote paid no attention but went on talking about the boy. 
“This boy is going to be my son,” he kept saying. 

The old man said: ‘‘You talked that way once to my daughter and 
she did not like it and went away. Now you are talking the same way 
to this boy. Don’t say anything to bother this boy.’’ Coyote then 
said: ‘‘Well, he is going to be my nephew (wana). Come on, my nephew, 
and play around over there by the rocks.’”’ Coyote did not let the old 
man hear him say this. The young man, however, paid no attention to 
Coyote. He just stood there. 

Coyote prepared to fix the venison. The old man stayed right there. 
There were three of them (Coyote, the old man, and the boy). They lived 
together for a long time. 

The old man went hunting and brought venison every day. He said 
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to the boy: ‘‘Maybe some time you would like to go with me.’’ Coyote 
said: “‘T’ll go with you. Let the boy stay home.” Coyote went with 
the old man; the boy stayed home. 

The old man told his grandson: ‘“‘You watch the dog. I know Coyote 
wants to go with me to make something wrong over there. If I get in 
trouble over there, the dog will get up and run to me. You just follow 
the dog.” The old man and Coyote went away over the mountains. 

Coyote said: ‘‘I see a deer down over there. I see a deer down over 
there.’’ The old man peered in the direction indicated. He saw a black 
beetle (kisanana), which Coyote had called a deer. The old man said: 
“That is not a deer. It is a beetle.” 

They walked on together. Coyote said: ‘I see deer down this way 
over the hill.”” The old man went there. There was no deer, but just 
some other kind of animal. 

They went climbing over other mountains. The old man saw a deer 
himself. He went over there and shot it. He killed this one and skinned 
it. Coyote said, taking hold of the deer’s ear: ‘‘What do you call this, 
my friend?’’ The old man said: ‘‘Ear.’’ Coyote asked what the head 
was. The old man said: ‘‘Head.’’ Coyote asked about the tongue. 
‘Tongue,’ replied the old man. ‘‘Remember this is the tongue.” 
Coyote asked about the different parts of the body. 

Coyote said: “‘It looks as though this deer is coming to life and 
getting up.”” The deer stood up and ran away. The old man followed it. 
He shot it time and again, but it kept going. - 

The old man followed the deer far to the south. The deer went in 
among other people, the old man following. The people caught the 
old man and Coyote who was with him. The old man shot the people 
with his bow and arrows. They shot at him but did not hit him. Coyote 
shot, but his arrows went wild in the air. The old man dashed through 
the remaining people, Coyote following him. The people made an 
encircling or pincers move and caught him again. Again he broke 
through, but Coyote was killed. 

The old man walked along alone toward his home. His grandson was 
staying home with the dog. The dog jumped up and went off. The boy 
followed it. They went along, the boy behind, until they came to the 
old man. The boy shot the old man’s attackers with his bow and arrow. 
With one shot he killed them all. The arrow went through one person 
after another. 

The boy, the old man, and the dog came home. They arrived. They 
lived there. 


THE TOOTHED VAGINA 


One old woman and her grandson (k6) were living together. The 
grandson went out hunting deer continually. He killed deer all the time. 
Every time he went out he got one. The old woman said to the boy: 
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“When you go out in the mountains and kill a doe, be sure not to cut 
it on the left side at first, but on the right side.”’ 

He did as his grandmother told him, but he thought about what she 
had said and his curiosity was aroused. He said to himself he would 
cut the next one on the left side and see what happened. 

He killed a doe and cut her on the left side. He did all the left side 
cutting first. He was still cutting off the skin by the hind legs, when 
he heard something making a noise in the bushes. He looked into the 
bushes and saw a woman approaching. She came to him as he was 
cutting the deer meat. She was standing there watching him. 

She said: ‘‘I want to tell you that I want you for my husband.” The 
boy did not answer her. Again she repeated her statement, again and 
again. The boy kept working at the venison. He was thinking about 
what his grandmother had said about not cutting on the left side first. 
He piled up the venison, tied it with a buckskin cord. She came close 
to the boy and touched him on the arm and said: “‘I want you to be 
my husband.” 

The boy answered her: ‘‘You say to me all the time, ‘I want you to 
be my husband.’ Can’t you say something else? Your talk is not good. 
It is not good for a woman to be asking a man to be her husband. People 
do not do that way. Talk to me good or tell me a story and after a 
month or so we may live together. But to live right away together, no!” 

He packed up his meat and went home. The woman followed him. 
She kept on saying the same thing: “I want you to be my husband.”’ 
The boy kept going and did not answer her. Finally they arrived at his 
home. 

The grandmother was staying in the house. He told her what had 
happened. ‘“You told me not to cut on the left side. I cut on the right 
side. Then I wanted to see what would happen if I cut on the left side, 
so I did. That woman came to me right away. She wanted me to marry 
her. I came home and she followed me almost to the house.”’ 

The grandmother said: ‘‘That happened because you cut first on 
the left side. Now you have found out.” 

After a little while, the woman came to the grandmother’s house. 
The old woman and her grandson were sitting inside the house. The 
woman entered and sat beside the fire. She said to the boy: ‘““You be 
my husband.” She said it again and again. The boy said: ‘‘Go over 
there and cut wood and make a house. We will not live together without 
a house.” 

The woman went into the mountains for house wood. The boy’s 
grandmother said: ‘“That woman has teeth in her vagina. Men get 
killed when they have intercourse with her. She has killed many men. 
You lie with her, but don’t have intercourse with her. Wait and I'll 
make something for you first.”’ 

She made a penis of clay for her grandson. The woman built a house 
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near-by. In the evening the boy went in. He did nothing with her 
the first night, or the second night. The first two nights she begged him, 
but he refused. The third night he used the clay penis. 

Her vagina had teeth like a bear’s teeth. The teeth broke the clay 
to pieces. On the fourth night he used a rock penis and put the salty 
effervescence from lemon berries on its distal end. The teeth wore out 
on the rock. The boy struck the teeth with the rock penis and broke 
them off. He pulled out the teeth and threw them away. 

A few days after the woman did not feel well. She went out to dig 
mescal. When she came back she said to her husband: “‘I saw a wild 
animal with a pretty hide. I want you to go over there and get it for 
me, so I may wear the skin. It looks warm.”’ 

He did not go over there. He went to his grandmother for advice. 
She said: ‘You go over there. If this woman has relatives over there, 
she has stayed with them over there and now tells you to go to them. 
Bears are her relatives.”’ 

The woman went out every day for four days. Every evening she 
came home and said the same thing to the boy. The fourth evening 
the boy said: “‘All right, I'll go.”” He went to the mountain she pointed 
out. 

At the place he went to he saw something as he approached. Four 
bears came out. He climbed a little hill and went down behind it. He 
saw a dead tree stump standing there. 

He took his buckskin shirt and leggings off and put them over a bush 
to give it the appearance of a man. Over the top he put an imitation 
scalp, so the whole thing looked like a man. He hid in some bushes 
where he could watch. He heard the bears coming. He watched them 
approach to attack the dummy man. He drew his bow and killed the 
four bears, shooting only four times. 

He skinned the bears and took their hides home to his wife. “‘Here 
we are; this is the one you like,’”’ he said to her. The woman began to 
cry. She cried and cried all night. 

Because the boy cleaned out the teeth from the woman’s vagina 
there are no longer teeth in women’s vaginas. 


THE GIANTESS 

One old woman and her grandson (k6) lived together. “‘If you go 
hunting over there, be careful; take care of yourself,’ she told him. 
‘“‘] heard about one giant woman with a burden basket with sharp 
knives inside. She catches people and throws them in the basket so 
they get killed by the sharp knives.” 

He heard what his grandmother told him. Once he went out hunting 
and met the woman with the dangerous burden basket. She said: ‘‘My 
grandson (k6), get up into my basket and I’ll carry you.” 
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He said: ‘‘I’m not tired of walking.”’ However, she seized him and 
attempted to throw him into her basket. He somehow managed to stay 
on the edge of the basket away from the knives. 

The woman said: ‘‘Get into the basket. It’s too heavy on one side.” 
She attempted to shake him into it. He jumped over to the edge of the 
basket against her back. He saw the razor-like blades inside. The edge 
of the basket was of wood. He drilled this with a fire drill, setting fire 
to the basket, which burned up. The boy jumped to the ground. He 
looked back to see the woman. She began to cry loudly. ‘““Throw the 
basket off of me,’’ she cried. ‘‘Put out the fire.’”” Her body burned up. 
The boy went home to his grandmother. 

This giantess had killed many people. 

The boy told his grandmother what he had done. “‘I killed that giant 
woman you told me about.” 

‘“‘What did you kill her with?” the grandmother (niko) asked. 

He said: ‘‘I met her over there and she grabbed me and threw me 
in the basket. I caught hold of the edge of the basket. She tried to 
shake me into it, but I jumped over to the edge of the basket against her 
back. Then I drilled fire and she burned up.” 

‘Grandson, why did you do that?” his grandmother asked. The boy 
said: ‘I am not to blame. She grabbed me and threw me into the 
basket to die. That woman had been around killing many people. 
I killed her all right. I heard that this woman had a toothed vagina like 
the one living over there. From now on there will be no women of 
either of these kinds.”’ 

Then he went out hunting and nobody bothered him. 


THE ORIGIN OF RED ‘‘PARROTS”’ 


A man lived on the east side of Black Canyon. Antelope Chipmunk 
(matmidita) was his name. He had two wives, both chipmunks like him- 
self. He continually went hunting deer. Sometimes he went over to 
Mingus mountain (Walkeyanyanye). One day when he was going in 
that direction, he told his wives to go to a certain place and build a 
camp fire. He would join them there later. 

The women went and built the camp fire where he had directed. 
He brought the deer meat to the camp. They spent the night there. 
Next morning they traveled together toward Walkeyanyanye. He told 
them to make camp at a certain spring while he went hunting for deer. 
He brought two deer this time to the camp. They spent the night there. 

Next morning he told his wives to push on ahead and make camp at a 
certain spring, while he went around hunting deer. He hunted in vain 
for deer this day. On the way to the camp he took off his buckskin shirt 
and hung it on a tree. 

A little way farther on he took off his leggings and hung them on a 
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tree. Next he took off his wildcat skin mittens and hung them on a tree. 
Next he took off his boots and hung them on a tree. As he walked along 
he came to another tree upon which he hung his bow, quiver, and arrows. 
Now he was naked. He walked toward the camp of his wives. 

The wives had a good fire burning at a place on the shore of a pond. 
They were sitting beside the fire. They saw the naked man coming 
out of the woods toward them. He fell into the fire and rolled around 
in it, so his skin was badly burned. Then he jumped out of the fire 
and into the pond, going under the water. Nothing was to be seen but 
smoke coming out of the water. 

The women saw the smoke coming out of the water for a long time. 
After a time the man came out of the water and went to a tree on the 
far side of the pond from the fire. He had turned into a red bird (amisa- 
wata), a kind of “‘parrot.’” The two women were sitting beside the fire 
and saw that bird right there. The older wife said to the younger one: 
“Well, let’s jump into the fire, then into the water, and then go out 
so we can be birds like our husband.” 

They both jumped into the fire after taking off their clothes. Then 
they jumped into the water. The younger wife came out of the water 
as a red bird. She went to the tree where the man was. The older wife 
came out of the water, but she had turned into a wild turkey (such as 
are to be seen around Oak creek in Redrock country). 

The twored “‘parrots” flewaway together. The wild turkey stayed there. 


THE BUNGLING HOST (2) 


A man named Tortoise (kepit) lived to the southeast of Black Canyon. 
He was hunting deer continually. For a long time he got none. Each 
day he went out, but came back empty-handed. The people where he 
lived also got no deer. 

Tortoise went to a spring where he saw the tracks of deer which had 
come to drink. He saw the trail leading to the spring. Near evening he 
went there and dug a shallow pit alongside a stump in the trail, so that 
the deer would have to walk over him. 

In the evening the deer came along the trail to the spring. When a deer 
stepped on Tortoise’s back it slipped off the hard shell and broke its 
leg. That is the way he got four or five deer in one evening. Now he 
had plenty of fresh and dried meat. 

The people came to him and he gave them meat every day. At last 
Coyote came for meat. Tortoise boiled some dried meat for him. Coyote 
ate it. Tortoise also gave him a little dried meat to take home. When 
about time to go Coyote inquired of Tortoise: ‘‘I want to know where 
you get your deer. Every day you have plenty of meat. It is pretty hard 
for the other people to get deer. You are the one for whom it is easy to 
get deer. You have much meat. I'd like to do the same way, so tell me 
how you do it.”’ 
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Tortoise answered: ‘‘I go down over there by the spring. I see where 
the deer come to drink water in the evening always. I dig a hole in the 
trail and lie in it. When a deer steps on my back it slips and falls and 
breaks a leg. That is the way I get four or five deer every evening. That 
way it is easy to get meat.”’ 

Coyote went home after hearing Tortoise’s account of how he got 
deer. He walked a few hundred feet carrying the deer meat. He looked 
back to talk to Tortoise: ‘“‘I want you to come and visit me about four 
days from now.” 

After four days Tortoise went to visit Coyote. When he arrived he 
did not find Coyote, but only his wife. He sat down and rested. After 
a little while he asked the woman: ‘‘Where is your man?”’ She answered: 
“My husband went to a spring over there, saying he had seen many deer 
tracks, where the deer had come in the evening to drink. Two days ago he 
went over there to see the deer. He has not come home yet. Let us both 
go over there together and see what he is doing.” 

Coyote’s wife and Tortoise went over to the spring. They both arrived 
at the spring. They looked around the sides of the spring. Tortoise saw 
many deer tracks around the spring. He could see where the deer had 
drunk and where they had jumped across the spring. There was one 
spot where a great many had jumped. Right there was Coyote’s body 
which had been very badly trampled. 

Coyote had dug a hole and lain there just as Tortoise had directed, 
but the deer had killed him by jumping on him. 

Coyote’s wife c1ied at seeing her husband’s body. Coyote’s body was 
mutilated and trampled into the soil. Tortoise said to the woman: 
“You go over and stay with my wife at my home.” He took her home 
to his house. 


THE BUNGLING HOST (3) 

Coyote and Ring-tailed Cat (malakaichokor) lived in rocky country 
east of Mayer. Coyote had a wife and Ring-tailed Cat had a wife. They 
lived some distance apart. 

Coyote said to his wife: “‘I’m going to visit my friend Ring-tailed Cat.” 
He set out, walking toward Ring-tailed Cat’s home. He arrived there. 
Ring-tailed Cat said: ‘‘Come in, sit over here by the fire.’’ Coyote sat 
by the fire. Ring-tailed Cat was thinking that he did not have much 
fruit and seeds in his larder. He said to his wife: ‘“Wash out the 
food basket.’’ She did. 

Ring-tailed Cat took a stone and resting his right knee against his left 
hit it with the stone, knocking off flesh. He mixed his flesh with juniper 
berries and fed the mixture to Coyote. ‘“‘That’s all I can offer you as 
food. I have no fruit,” said Ring-tailed Cat apologetically. Coyote ate 
about half of the mixture and saved the rest for next morning. 


~ 
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Coyote spent only one night in Ring-tailed Cat’s house. Next morning 
he ate the rest of the flesh and juniper berries. 

Coyote returned home. After he had gone a little way from Ring- 
tailed Cat’s house, he looked back and said: ‘‘My friend, I want you 
to visit my house four days hence.”’ 

Ring-tailed Cat called on Coyote four days later. He went over 
there. He arrived. He saw Coyote and his wife sitting inside the house. 

Coyote said: ‘‘Come in, sit over here.’’ Ring-tailed Cat did as bade. 
Coyote said to his wife: ‘“Wash our food basket.’’ She did so and handed 
it to Coyote. Coyote took his own knee and struck it with a stone. He 
hit it twice. He cried and fell over, rolling around. In a little while he 
died. His widow cried and cried. 

Ring-tailed Cat took Coyote’s body out and burned it on a funeral 
pyre. Then he told Coyote’s wife to go over and live at his house. ‘“‘It 
is not good for you to stay alone here without a husband,” Ring-tailed 
Cat said. He took her over to his house. Ring-tailed Cat told his wife 
what had happened to Coyote. 


RAVEN’S CHILDREN 

Raven (gisak) was living south of Mayer. He had a wife and six 
or seven children. One day his wife went out to gather seeds. The man 
said to his children: ‘‘Go over to that tree. There is something good 
to eat in it and you can climb for it.” , 

All the children went over and climbed the tree. Raven got some wood 
for kindling and piled it at the base of the tree. High around the trunk 
he piled wood. Then he set fire to it and burned the tree and his children. 

After a while he picked up their bodies and brought them home. He 
put them in pots and boiled them. In the evening at sundown, his wife 
came home. He said to her: ‘‘I have good meat here, young mountain 
sheep. I am boiling it.” 

A visitor named Kiskedapuka entered. Raven gave some of the meat 
to his wife, but not to the visitor. He gave him only a little soup. Kiske- 
dapuka became angry at this treatment, so arose and left. After going 
a little way he turned around and spoke to Raven’s wife. He said to the 
woman: ‘Your own children you are eating.”’ 

Raven’s wife asked her husband: ‘‘What is that man saying over 
there?’’ Raven said: ‘“That man said you were a young mountain 
sheep eater.” 

A little way further Kiskedapuka turned around and shouted the 
same thing. ‘‘What is that man saying again ?’’ the woman asked her 
husband. Raven replied: ‘‘He says you are a young mountain sheep 
eater.”’ Again Kiskedapuka shouted. This time Raven’s wife heard him 
say: ‘‘Your own children you are eating.” 

The woman turned to her husband and asked: ‘‘Where are my 
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children?’’ Raven answered: ‘‘Our children took some mountain 
sheep meat to our grandmother’s over there.” 

‘‘Where is the youngest ?’’ she asked. ‘‘The youngest followed the 
others and one of them carried him,’’ said Raven. 

Again Kiskedapuka shouted his remark. 

Then the wife asked Raven: “Did you kill them all, as that man 
says?’’ She got a stick to strike Raven. He ran away. She followed him. 
A little way off he flew into the air. He circled around and never came 
back again. 


MOURNING DOVE’S MOTHER 


Mourning Dove (ikuwi) was a woman with four children. The oldest 
was a grown man. The mother went out gathering seed on a distant 
mountain. Enemies (Pima) caught her and took her captive to their 
place. 

The oldest son tracked his mother. Next morning he was far away 
from his home. At the far distant mountain he saw not only his mother’s 
tracks but her captors’. He knew then that the enemy had captured and 
carried her away. 

He returned home and spent one night there. Next morning he came 
over to the Granite Peak region and told the people what had happened 
to his mother. He wanted to make war on the Pima. The people said: 
“Yes.” 

All the people assembled at Mourning Dove’s place (north side of 
Black mountain). All kinds of people assembled for the war. In the 
evening they had a war dance. They danced all night until sunrise. 

Then they went deer hunting. They killed all sorts of game: deer, 
tabbits, jackrabbits, etc. They brought the meat to the assembling 
place and cooked. When it was time to start eating, two men came to 
the feast. They were Skunks. When the two Skunks came they were 
so odoriferous that the people left. The people did not like to eat the 
meat because of the presence of the Skunks, so they were the only two 
that ate. The other people got no food, because the Skunks ate all 
themselves. 

All the people started south on the war party against the Pima. They 
left the Skunks eating. All the people killed deer as they went along 
toward the night’s camping place. The meat was cooked and ready to 
eat when the Skunks appeared upon the scene. Again the people could 
not stomach the meat. Only the Skunks could eat it. 

Next morning all the people set out again. They hunted on the way, 
so as to have food for the evening meal at the next camp place. Again, 
when they had the meat all cooked the Skunks hove in sight. The 
people could not eat the meat, and it fell to the Skunks again. 

Next morning the people all set out except the Skunks. Close to the 
enemy place they camped again in the late afternoon. Mourning Dove 
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went out scouting for the enemy, while the others prepared food for the 
party. He went toward the enemy place. He climbed up a little hill, 
On top of the hill he stood and looked down. He saw women picking 
seeds and scattered out from the bottom of the hill. They were enemy 
women. He went down toward the women. There was one that looked 
like his mother. She was apart from the others. He approached her 
and found she was his mother. He talked with her and told of the people 
he had gathered to rescue her. 

She wanted to go back with him toher people. The young man want- 
ed to see how many enemy there were and where they lived. He asked 
his mother: ‘“‘Which is the easiest and most successful way to get to the 
enemy camp?’’ She said: “‘I have a husband already. He is a smart 
man and he’ll show you.’”’ The mother added: ‘‘Maybe you'll turn into 
a young mourning dove and then I’ll take you over.”’ 

The oldest son turned into a mourning dove. She put it inside her 
burden basket of seeds. The women all went back to their homes. When 
they arrived at home, the woman’s husband was lying inside the house. 
The children were around on one side of the house. As she entered she 
said: ‘‘I have a little mourning dove for the children to play with,” and 
she threw the mourning dove to them. 

Her husband lying there said: ‘“That is not a little mourning dove. 
That is a man, our enemy.” The woman said: “‘I got the little mourning 
dove over there.’’ Her husband retorted: “‘I know it is not a mourning 
dove. It is a spy that has come to look around the house.”’ “‘It is just 
a live mourning dove and not an enemy,” the woman replied. The 
man sat up. “Bring it over and let me examine it,’”’ he said. The children 
gave it to him. The man picked up the mourning dove. He put a mes- 
quite stick in the fire. One end of the stick was red hot. He held it 
against the base of the mourning dove’s beak. He held it there at one 
place without moving it. Then he took it off and gave the mourning 
dove back to the children. ‘“This is really a little mourning dove now,” 
he said. 

The children took it outside to play with it. They threw it in the air 
and it dropped down. The mourning dove looked all over the Pima 
camp. Again the children threw it in the air; again it saw more and 
alighted. Then they threw it far in the air. This time it flew back to 
its own people, some of whom were on top of the hill from which he had 
first seen his mother. The mourning dove became a man. 

He walked around and told the people that which he had learned. He 
told them about the Pima camp and about his mother. “‘I entered the 
Pima camp and saw my mother who is married to a Pima. After dinner 
this evening we'll start to go over there.”’ 

After nightfall all the people went over. They got close to the Pima 
camp and stopped and waited for dawn to attack. Just before dawn, 
all the people started toward the Pima camp, entering it and killing all 
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the inhabitants, chiefly with clubs and bows and arrows. Mourning 
Dove rescued his mother and then all of the people returned to their 
camp. 

They spent that day and night at their previous night’s camp. Next 
morning they set out on the return journey to this place (Granite Peak). 
The oldest son returned his mother to her home. He told all the people 
to return to their homes in various places. The Mourning Doves stayed 
at their place. 


TORTOISE AND BADGER 


Tortoise was riding horseback from the south. He came to a place 
where many people were encamped. He rode around the encampment. 

Badger came out and pulled him off his horse. All the people formed 
a circle as the pair began to wrestle. Badger had a strong grip on Tortoise. 
They wrestled and wrestled. Badger almost knocked down Tortoise, 
but only brought bim to his knees. All the people watched the con- 
testants as they stood up again. 

Tortoise was the great strong man, people had heard. Badger was 
therefore anxious to make him try his strength. Badger pulled him 
down again. Tortoise was again brought to his knees but got up. It 
was very hot and the ground soft. Badger kept going around Tortoise. 
Sometimes they quit for a rest. 

Tortoise’s backers said Badger was lying down and Tortoise had won; 
this was because of Badger’s short legs. Other people said, ‘‘No, Tortoise 
is down. Badger threw him down.” Thus they argued about the match 
and everybody got angry. 

When the wrestling match ended, the argument was still on as to 
which was winner. That’s why it’s not good to have wrestling matches. 
These two contestants were the strongest men among all of the people. 

Tortoise was all dressed up when he came, but went away very dusty. 


COYOTE COMMITS ADULTERY 


A man lived near Black Canyon. He had two sisters as wives. Coyote 
stayed with that man. Sometimes Coyote made himself sick. He asked 
the man and his two wives to make a house for him. They made a 
domed hut for him. Coyote said: ‘‘I did not mean that kind of a house. 
I meant the other kind.” So they built another house with two doors in 
it. Coyote said: ‘“‘No. That is not right either.”” So the people cut 
timber for four posts and made a square shade (washehelva) for him. 
Coyote said: ‘‘No. I don’t mean that kind, but another kind.’’ The 
people went to the creek and cut a small cottonwood tree and brought 
that over. In a sandy place they dug a hole and set it up. Coyote said: 
‘Ves, this is the one I want.’”’ This sort of shade is called ‘‘shade moving 
around.’”’ He lay under the shade and got to feeling better. 
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After a while Coyote wanted to move away. The older woman carried 
Coyote, and they all started to move to the place Coyote wanted to go to. 
She carried him on her back. Coyote said: ‘““This woman is too tall. 
It is not good. I want the other woman to carry me.’’ So the younger 
and shorter sister carried him. 

The man and his older wife went ahead. The younger wife carrying 
Coyote followed slowly. They came to a river. The man and the older 
wife crossed. The younger wife and Coyote were far behind. They ar- 
rived at the river. Carrying Coyote, the woman waded the stream. The 
woman pulled up her buckskin dress so it would not get wet. 

Coyote said: ‘‘Pull it up higher or it will get in the water.’”’ She did 
so. Again Coyote said: ‘‘Pull it higher. The water is coming up.” So 
she pulled it up around her hips. Coyote now said: “I have a pain. 
Let me down a little on to the dress.’’ She did as he asked. ‘‘A little 
more yet and I’ll feel better,’’ he said. He moved down to the lower 
edge of the rolled up dress. 

Now he began to copulate with her from behind where he was riding. 
He finished doing this while she was wading. They reached the other 
bank. They came to where her husband was camped with the older 
wife. The woman told her husband and older sister: ‘‘Coyote had 
intercourse with me while I was wading the river.”’ 

The man went hunting and brought in a deer. Every morning he went 
hunting while they were camped there. Coyote got well, for all he was 
after was a chance to have intercourse with the younger wife. 

The man induced Coyote to go with him. He said to Coyote far out 
in the mountains: ‘““You go around over the other side. I'll go around 
on this side.” The man went around and came to a high precipice. He 
found a mountain sheep head and horns. He went around and climbed 
down to the bottom of the cliff and put the head and horns there, so 
when viewed from the top of the cliff it looked like a real mountain 
sheep. 

He went around over there and met Coyote. He said: “I saw down 
over there at the bottom of the cliff a mountain sheep. My eyes are 
not very good, so you’d better go over there and look. If it is a real 
sheep, I’ll go around and shoot it.” 

“Where is it?’’ asked Coyote. “‘I’ll take you over and show you the 
place,”’ said the man. So he took Coyote to the top of the cliff. There 
he pointed out the horns which were showing. Coyote said: ‘‘Yes, I 
see the horns.’’ The man said: “Step out a little nearer the edge and 
maybe you can see the body.’’ Coyote moved to the edge and said: 
“Yes, it looks like the body there.”” The man put his hand on Coyote’s 
shoulder, ostensibly to look, then shoved him over the cliff. He was 
killed on the rocks at the bottom of the cliff. 

The man went home and told his wives: ‘‘Coyote was looking over 
a cliff at a mountain sheep and fell over and got killed.” 
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COYOTE COMMITS INCEST 


Coyote lived near Black Canyon with his wife and many children. 
Two of the children were grown daughters. Also there was one grown 
son. All the other children were smaller. 

Coyote got sick. He lay right there a long time, four or five months. 
People came to visit Coyote. After four or five months he got worse and 
worse. 

“It is about time for me to die,’ Coyote said. ‘“When I die, put the 
wood for the funeral pyre out there a little ways. Put me on top. One 
of you go over there and light the fire, but don’t stay there. After you 
light the fire, come right back to the house. Then leave this place and 
go away. I heard that a man came from the west and wants to marry 
my two daughters. He will give two buckskins for them to my wife. 
When I’m gone maybe that man will help you. He will take care of all 
these children.” 

Sometime later Coyote pretended to die. They built the pyre and 
put the body on top wrapped in two buckskins. They put other things 
there too. One man stayed there. The others came home. The people 
prepared to pack up and move away. The one man at the pyre set fire 
to it. Right away he left. 

Coyote looked around and saw nobody, so he rolled down on the side 
of the pyre not yet burning. He took the two buckskins and went away 
to the west. 

A year later he came back to his family. There he found his wife and 
children. He pretended to be a stranger and they did not recognize him, 
thinking he was dead. He talked to the family and proposed marriage 
to the two sisters (his own daughters). ‘I’ve got two buckskins which 
I will give you,” he told the girls’ mother. She was agreeable to letting 
him have the older daughter. 

The people built a house for Coyote and the bride. They put the older 
sister in the house for Coyote, but not the younger. He lived with his 
own daughter. 

About a year later he went out hunting wood rats (malaka) with his 
brother-in-law (i. e., his own son). Coyote killed a wood rat. One wood 
rat ran into a rock crevice. Young Coyote got in under the rock to get it. 
Coyote lay on top of the rock watching his brother-in-law (son). The 
younger one looked up in Coyote’s face, while Coyote talked and laughed. 
The younger one noticed very long sharp teeth on one side, such as his 
father had. He thought to himself: ‘‘He must be my father, for he had 
teeth like that.’’ He quit what he was doing and ran home, saying to 
Coyote as he left, ‘“You married your own daughter.”’ 

Coyote jumped off the rock and chased him. “‘What is the matter, 
brother-in-law, that you say I married my own daughter? I heard a long 
time ago that your father was dead. What do you mean by saying I 
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married my own daughter? She is not my daughter; you are not my 
son.” 

Young Coyote went home. He told his mother: “‘That man is my 
father. He has very long teeth on one side just as father had.”’ 

After a time Coyote came home. He said nothing about the matter. 
Some time after that, the old woman told her daughter (Coyote’s wife): 
“That man who died and was burned over there is the one you are 
married to now. He is your father. My son saw his long teeth. You try 
to play with him and get him to laugh. You'll see the teeth too. Also 
your father had a black spot behind his ear. Examine his head and see 
if this man has one.” 

She made him laugh and saw the long teeth on one side. She washed 
his hair and found the black spot behind his ear. She told her mother: 
“That is my father all right. Let us all attack him and kill him.” 
However, Coyote ran away. 


COYOTE WOUNDS HIMSELF 

Coyote lived over there somewhere. The people just wanted to make 
war on the Pima. Many people went on the war party. Coyote followed 
them. After four days he came home. The people saw his body was all 
bloody. ““The enemy nearly killed me over there,and threw me into 
the brush, but I got up and came home.”’ 

The women washed Coyote’s body and dressed his wounds each day. 
Sometime after, the war party returned. The women said: ‘‘Coyote 
got wounded over there and came home first.” 

‘“‘We did not see Coyote over there at all,’’ the men said. ‘‘We saw 
his tracks way this side of the fighting place, where there are many cat- 
claw bushes (ikadjasa). His tracks went back and forth among the 
cat-claw bushes. That is the way Coyote got wounded. Then he came 
home.’’ He had done this so that he might have the pleasure of the 
women washing and caressing him. 


BULLSNAKE PENIS 

Over near Humboldt was a woman gathering seed. She was working 
around over there. A few hundred yards away she espied a man walking 
around. That man’s name was Bullsnake Penis (Hatamala Kamayada). 
His penis was so long he could put it around his waist. He carried it 
folded up. 

This woman thought he was carrying deer meat on his back, but it was 
his penis. She said to him when they met: ‘Give me a little venison to 
eat.’’ He answered: “It is no good to eat.’’ Again she begged him to 
give her some venison. He said: ‘“‘It is no good to eat,’ and he kept on 
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walking. She followed him and again asked for venison. Then he took 
off his bundle and laid it along the ground toward the woman. 

The woman was now gathering seeds in a burden basket, striking the 
plants with a stick. The penis was thrust from under the grass up into 
her vagina. She jumped over as she felt it. About six or eight inches of 
the penis broke off and remained in her. 

She went home. That evening she got sick. The relatives sent for 
a shaman to sing for her. She said her head ached. The shaman cut her 
there and sucked out blood. He sang all night, but she did not get well. 
The relatives got another shaman. He sang over her, but she got worse. 
Another shaman was called, but none could cure her. Her relatives 
thought of who would be a good shaman. None had yet discovered her 
real trouble and she did not tell. She kept saying her head ached. 

They called Ring-tailed Cat, a noted shaman. Ring-tailed Cat lived 
in the air, so they sent Hummingbird to tell him he was wanted. Hum- 
mingbird said: ‘‘A woman is sick down over there, but no one has 
discovered the trouble. The people want you.” 

Ring-tailed Cat said: “‘All right, I’ll be over this evening.’’ In the 
evening he arrived. Nobody saw how he came. The woman was getting 
worse. Ring-tailed Cat sang over her through the night, but did not 
learn the cause of the trouble. On the second night he sang. He sang 
all night, but to no avail. The third night it was the same. The people 
near the shaman were thinking: ‘‘What kind of a shaman is he, to treat 
a patient three nights and get no results?” 

For the three nights Bullsnake Penis came to help the shaman sing. 
The woman saw him but said nothing. All the people were talking about 
what a failure Ring-tailed Cat was as a shaman. 

About the middle of the fourth night Bullsnake Penis came in to help 
the shaman on the singing. The woman was about to die. Ring-tailed 
Cat called about midnight the name of Bullsnake Penis. Bullsnake 
Penis said: ‘‘Yes. Maybe you see something now by this time.” Ring- 
tailed Cat kept singing his name. Bullsnake Penis said to Ring-tailed 


_ Cat: ‘Tell well what you see. Tell it good after this woman is dead and 


burned.”’ Ring-tailed Cat said: ‘‘You are the one that did it.”” Then 
Ring-tailed Cat told what Bullsnake Penis had done. ‘There is something 
in her vagina,” Ring-tailed Cat said. Ring-tailed Cat said to the rela- 
tives: ‘Take that thing out of her and she will get well. This woman 
has been hiding the truth and saying her head hurt her. Now I have 
found out. Bullsnake Penis is the guilty one.”’ 

Right away the people attacked Bullsnake Penis. He ran out and 
jumped in the river. On the other bank he turned into a bullsnake. 
The shaman went home. The people made a small arrow, shot it into 
the woman’s vagina so it stuck in the piece of penis, which they then 
pulled out. The woman got well. The people agreed that Ring-tailed 
Cat was the best shaman. 
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WESTERN YAVAPAI MYTHS 
ORIGIN STORY (KISARKANABE) 


The people under the earth were human. There were two brothers 
living there—one older ani one younger. They were living in an earthen 
house. They built a fire outside and brought live coals into the house 
to keep warm. 

The younger brother advised the older, saying: ‘‘I thought you were 
a wise man. Why not make things light with a sun, because where we 
are living under the earth it is always dark? Why not make a brighter 
land ?”’ 

The older brother, as he was called the wise man, said: ‘‘Yes. I 
claim to be a wise man. What about it? What about it?’’ Then he got 
up from his bed and with damp lime he worked something round. Then 
he smeared one side with red paint for light. Then he reached up to the 
roof of the underworld and stuck it there, where it gave a dim light. 
The younger brother did not like the dim light and said: ‘‘Well, I 
thought you were wiser than that. I see you are not very wise. I see 
that you lack intelligence.”’ 

Now the younger brother made a disk of lime and smeared red paint 
on it. Then he stuck it to the roof like the other one. This one gave a 
better light, so people could see. It was much brighter. 

The younger brother told the other that his own ‘was better, because 
they got more heat out of it. The heat nearly smothered the people. So 
they thought of a way to make it a cooler place. The younger advised 
the older to use his cane (dikeru) to raise the roof of the underworld high 
until the temperature was right. The older brother did this. 

All food was lacking. After they made the sun, day alternated with 
night. People slept at night, all in the one room. Older brother had 
two daughters. During the night he watched his two daughters lying 
opposite him. He kept looking. He stared at their privates, wishing he 
might feel them. Then he put his hand on them and the girls saw him. 
It hurt their feelings. In the morning they disappeared. 

They went to a creek which their father used for a toilet. He always 
sat on a willow limb and his faeces would drop in the water. The girls 
were under that limb. Whenever he went there they would swallow his 
voidings. Their father got thinner and thinner, wasting away. Before 
his death he advised the people to burn him. 

After his death they dug a pit, using dead wood and brush, but they 
had no fire. They had no way to make the fire. They asked one another. 
They tried shooting an arrow with a flint at a mountain, so as to get a 
spark. 

Before they started shooting flint they advised Coyote (kisar) to go 
to that certain mountain to get the fire, for when they shot the arrow 
the smoke would show on the mountain. So he went after the fire. Be- 
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fore he reached the mountain he looked back and saw smoke starting 
from the pyre. So he said to himself, ‘‘I know they are burning the 
dead man now. I'll have no chance to see him before he is burned up.” 
He headed back as fast as he could run. 

The people knew he was coming, so they made a big ring around the 
pyre and tried to make the fire burn faster before Coyote got there. 
Coyote arrived before the heart was burned. He could not get through 
the ring of people. He ran around and around asking: ‘‘Where shall 
[ stand to wail?” Finally he found the Badgers who were shorter than 
the others. He jumped over the Badger people and seized the heart. 
Turning quickly he jumped over the Badgers and escaped. He ate the 
heart. 

Before the man died he had advised the people what to do after the 
cremation. He told them to put on top of his burned heart some damp 
earth. In time maize, pumpkins, and beans would grow therefrom. One 
stalk of maize grew there, very tall and with long ears. Toward the end 
was a smaller ear than the rest. After it ripened, they were to portion 
the seeds to different tribes. The Muka (Navaho and Hopi) got the 
best part. The Tolkepaya got the poorest. From then on they have 
had poor maize. 

Before he died the older brother told the people, that the moon was 
supposed to come out at night and the sun in the day. The different 
stars he said were to mark certain months. The seven stars (Pleiades) 
were to mark a month. He told them how to count the months. 

The people were out of food. They hunted but could find nothing, 
nothing in the underworld. So they held a council every night for 
several nights, trying to plan how to reach the upper world. They chose 
a man first of all, Hummingbird (minimina), to be a spy in the upper 
world. On the last morning after their council he changed himself into 
hummingbird form. He went up to the heaven of the underworld. He 
found a hole there and went through it to the upper world. There 
he found food for the people. Prickly pear flowers were blooming. When 
he returned they noticed pollen all over him. He told the people he had 
found a wonderful world to live in. 

They held a council as to how to reach the upper world. The younger 
brother was the leader and planner. So they planted a fir (kisatavehe) 
and wild grape (idjeka) together, so the grape would wind around the 
growing tree. They grew in a short time through the hole in the under- 
world sky. Some men climbed the tree and wove wooden platforms to 
camp on each night. All the people went up in this fashion, except a 
blind old man and his two granddaughters. 

The people arrived safely in the upper world, getting plenty of food. 
After a time they heard a noise. Something was wrong. The leader, 
younger brother, was suspicious of something all the time. It bothered 
him. So he had someone look down the hole (Montezuma well — Hakeska- 
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iva, breaking up water). They noticed that water was welling up nearly 
to the rim. 

The cause of the flood was the older brother’s two daughters, who had 
changed into frogs in the stream where they swallowed their father’s 
voidings. The younger brother knew the flood would come. The blind 
man and two granddaughters left behind in the underworld were different 
individuals from the two frog women. 

They made a log of pine and hollowed it. They put all edible things 
in it; as much as they could. They told a certain girl—afterwards called 
Komwidapokuma—to go into the log as she was the only one to be 
saved. They put her in and plugged the log with pitch. They told her 
not to break the seal too soon, but to use her judgment as to the best 
time. They said her boat would float on the water and she could tell 
by its action if afloat or aground. She could tell as soon as it landed on 
earth and was quiet. Then she might open the door. The flood drowned 
everybody else. 

The log grounded north of Montezuma well in the Wipuk (Redrock) 
country. She lived alone for a long while. Her footprints were left in the 
muddy soil and became rock. Every day she lay at a wall of rock where 
water dripped down. At sunrise she lay there so water and sunlight 
entered her womb. Thus she conceived a daughter. 

After the daughter became a young woman, her mother said: ‘‘You 
have no father.’’ She told her of the place where She was conceived 
and how she was the child of water and sunshine. She advised the girl 
to expose herself there the same way. The girl went there to do as her 
mother did. Her efforts failed, because the sun recognized his daughter. 
She stayed all day waiting for the water to drip, but the water recognized 
its daughter. 

Next morning the mother and daughter went together and the older 
woman lay on her daughter so as to deceive the water and the sun. When 
the water dripped she slid up a bit so the water entered the girl’s womb. 
Sun was similarly deceived. The girl was fertilized. The girl bore a son 
named Matinyaupakaamcha. 

When Matinyaupakaamcha was a baby, his grandmother advised his 
mother to go early for exercise. She told her of a certain valley where 
she was to gather seeds for food. She advised her to go there. The girl 
went. On the way the eagle Isapakiopa from the air seized her and took 
her to her aerie and ate her. 

The boy was brought up by his grandmother. When he was a “‘little 
old’ she called him ‘‘son”’ all the time. One day she scattered seed for 
birds, so the boy might shoot them. A bird named basipiliputa ate 
the seed. The boy filliped a pebble at it and broke its leg. The bird 
talked to the boy: ‘‘If you will heal my broken leg, I will tell you 
something.’’ The boy rolled grease and dirt from his face and rubbed 
that on the bird as a myrrh, so the break healed. The bird told him 
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that his ‘‘mother’’ was not his real mother but his grandmother. His 
real mother was killed by the eagle. So the little fellow felt badly. 
He went and lay on top of a small hut near the dwelling. When his 
grandmother came, she called for him, but he did not answer. She began 
to wail as she looked, but could not find him. So she went to the hut 
and found him under the things she had on top of it. He said: ‘‘You 
call me son, but I learned today you are my grandmother. I was told 
that eagle ate my mother.’’ She said: ‘‘Yes. It’s true,’’ and she wailed. 

He grew to be a big boy and learned how to shoot. Every time he 
hunted he brought small things in, at first lizards and crickets. He 
brought something every time and hung it on one certain post. She 
taught him how to trap rabbits. She made string of dry mescal fiber. 
She advised him what to do, where to go. He went out and set many traps. 

He trapped wood rats. He always hung them on the same post. 
Every morning the grandmother sang and advised him to get up early. 
One day he found an eagle caught by the tail in a trap. Eagle tried to 
trick the boy, pretending he was dying, so the boy would come near and 
he could catch him. He went back to his grandmother and she sang for 
him, mentioning things in her singing, and saying that was the eagle 
that had eaten his mother. 

They made a spear to stab the eagle. ‘“The only way to kill with this 
spear is to heat it red hot,’’ she said. She told him to do this and stab 
the eagle in the heart—no other way. So he went and killed the eagle 
as he was told. He brought it home, pulled out the feathers, sorted them 
by sizes. Then he began to grieve about his mother and sat to one side 
thinking what next todo. Finally he asked his grandmother about making 
a real bow and where he should go for bow wood. She told him: ‘“There 
is a place to get the wood, but it is very dangerous.” 

He did not go to the place for bow wood, but he asked her where was 
the ‘‘ox’”’ (kwakadigiyaka). She said it was very dangerous. Anyway 
he wanted to see it. She made him a spear (tapaka) again— four spears. 
He went to the place. Badger and Gopher went with him. Before they 
worked they shot an arrow flint to a mountain and caused a fire. The 
ox went to the fire to try to kill the fire starters. 

Gopher and Badger dug a tunnel to where the ox had lain and made 
a winding tunnel there with right angle turns. The ox came back and 
lay in the same place. From the tunnel an opening was made right up 
to his heart. They sent mouse to shave off the hair from over his heart. 
While mouse was doing this, the ox felt it and wriggled. ‘“Don’t go too 
far,’ he said. Mouse said: ‘‘My babies are cold. I want to get something 
to warm them.” ‘“Take what you want,” said the ox. 

While this was going on, the boy was heating the spear blade ready 
to stab. After heating it, they went into the tunnel and stabbed the 
ox in the heart. The boy ran back; the ox hooked a horn in the earth 
to try to get him. The horn followed the tunnel. At the last turn the 
ox died and the boy escaped. 
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The boy took all the ox’s blood and hung clots of blood all over his 
own body. The boy used the hide to cover himself with, leaving eye 
holes. Over his chest he made a handle of hide. He started for the 
eagles’ aerie. Drawing near it, he heard an eagle coming, roaring in the 
air. He lay flat on the ground, so the eagle could not grab him. Each 
time he did that. Finally the eagle seized him and the ox blood oozed 
out. The eagle thought him dead and carried him to the nest ina 
rock shelter near a mountain top. Two eaglets were there. 

He was thrown on the ground. At a certain place the old eagles sat. 
The young eagles tried to eat the boy’s flesh. Every time they came, 
he said: ‘‘Sh!” The eaglets withdrew. Mother eagle noticed he was 
not eaten. ‘“‘Why don’t you eat the flesh?” she asked. ‘“‘Every time we 
go near it, it says ‘Sh!’” they said. ‘“‘Well, he’s dead and rotten,” the 
mother eagle said, picking him up and swinging him against a rock to 
make him bleed more, so the eaglets could see he was dead. She went 
back to her perch and in a little while went hunting again. 

While she was gone, the boy got up and asked the young eagles where 
their father sat when he returned. They showed him the place. ‘‘Mother 
sits a little further up there.’”’ He told them that they must not tell 
on him or he would throw them over the cliff. Father came. He noticed 
the untouched body and asked the eaglets why they did not eat it. They 
said: ‘“‘We have had enough already and do not feel like eating that 
one now.”’ Before the father had come, the hero had turned into a 
lizard. He went to the place where the eagle was to roost and put pitch 
there, also at the mother’s roost. When father eagle sat at the place to 
watch, the boy turned into a lizard again and crept over there. From 
behind the eagle he struck him with a club on the head and knocked him 
over the cliff. He told the children not to tell their mother or he would 
throw them down the cliff. 

After a while mother eagle came. ‘‘I thought one of you fell down the 
cliff. I heard a roaring noise over here. That’s why I came back.” 
The children said: ‘“‘It was not us. We did not hear anything.” She 
said: ‘‘I see you did not touch the flesh yet.’’ ‘“We have had enough 
flesh. We don’t feel like eating it now.’”” She went to roost and watched 
for prey. The boy in lizard form crept up behind her and clubbed her 
so she fell off the cliff. He returned to the children and tossed them over 
the cliff. 

The young man now studied how he would get down from that cliff 
ledge. There was no way, so he pressed the rocks down as far as he 
could with his hands. No human being was seen for a long time. Finally, 
he saw someone down in the valley. He yelled at her. It was Bat. He 
called her grandmother and asked her to come up and rescue him. He 
called several times before she looked up. She said to herself: ‘“There 
is someone up on that dangerous place.’’ ‘“What are you doing up there?” 
she asked. Nevertheless she started climbing the cliff. She climbed up 
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to him and asked him to take a single hair out of his head. She used it 
for a burden basket cord. She carried him in the burden basket. He 
was supposed to lie flat on his back therein with eyes shut, not to open 
them until they landed at the bottom. 

As they went down he opened his eyes after they had gone a long 
distance, his curiosity getting the best of her injunction. The burden 
basket string broke and they both fell, the young man on top of his 
benefactress, breaking her bones. He told her not to worry, he would 
heal her wounds. He rubbed grease from his temples and cured her. 

Then he told Bat: “‘I killed all the eagles in that dangerous place. 
Let us go and have a dance over them.”’ They went there, danced, and 
plucked feathers. The finest down feathers Bat woman stuck all over 
herself and on her burden basket. Then they danced for gladness. 

After dancing the young man said: ‘“‘You were gathering seeds. Now 
you may go on gathering without fear. The dangerous creatures are 
killed.’ Then he went home carrying the big eagle feathers to his 
grandmother’s place, where she was living in a cave. Before he went 
in the room he peeped over the door and saw her lying in bed. He 
whistled several times. When she heard it, she said: ‘“The wind’s always 
fooling me.’’ ‘‘It is not the wind fooling you this time,” he said, and 
he went in. ‘I’ve got the feathers here now which you called dangerous. 
Anything you think is dangerous I’ll kill.’”’ She jumped up and danced 
for joy. 

A few days later he went into the country. There were two kinds of 
eagles. One was white-headed eagle, the other was golden eagle. The 
white-headed eagle (sakiye) picked up the young man and took him to 
a great open pond in which was an island. When they landed he saw 
many other captives there. He went to one side, sat down, and studied 
for a way to get rid of the eagle. The eagle went off to hunt telling the 
people to kill a fat person to feed to his wife. They were his slaves and 
they had been killing people to feed his wife. They went to kill the 
person and stepped all over him to make him more bloody. While this 
was going on the other people dug a big tunnel for everyone to take 
refuge in, at the young man’s suggestion. The soup for the old lady was 
being stirred. Into it he poured flint fragments and mixed them well. 
Then he fed the old lady. Meanwhile everyone went into the tunnel. 
Then they saw the old lady dying. She fell over flat on her back. All 
went in the tunnel then. She flapped her wings around to kill the people, 
but they were out of the way. No one was hurt. 

Now everyone wanted to come out from the tunnel. They sent a 
large fly to go through the body of the old female eagle, entering her 
mouth, coming out her rectum. He came back and reported her dead. They 
covered her in bed. After a while the male eagle came with another 
person. He asked first if they had fed his wife. ‘‘Yes’’, they said. ‘‘She 
ate a lot of meat and fell asleep. She said for you not to bother her.”’ 
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So he went to eat some of the boiled meat too. He gulped it down. 
Each time he felt something strange in his throat and said: ‘‘What is 
that ?’”’ Anyway he took more. 

Most everyone went into the tunnel. A few watched him as he sickened. 
When he dropped down, he swung his wings to strike someone, but 
they all escaped into the tunnel. He died. Again they sent the fly 
through his body. The fly reported him dead. So all came out and 
plucked feathers. 

There seemed no way to escape from the island. Finally they saw 
a crane (nikwa) on the opposite shore of the pond. The young man called 
to him to help them across. Crane stuck his leg across to the island and 
the people walked across to the mainland. Only the babies could not 
keep up with the rest. The crane pulled his leg back and the babies 
dropped into the water and became ducks. 

After the escape from the island the young man told the people to 
go to their homes. He went home too. He stayed there a few days. Now 
he wanted a bow. So he asked his grandmother to tell him the place to 
get wood. “‘It’s a dangerous place,” she said. ‘“‘It is in a rock canyon, 
the walls of which open and shut.’ He went anyway, taking a deer 
antler, with which he intended to hold the walls apart. He found the 
wood and cut what he wanted. As he returned the walls started to close. 
He put the antler across to keep them from completely closing and 
crushing him. He came out and went home. 

He asked his grandmother where he could get cane for arrows. She 
said it was in a dangerous place. ‘‘Someone owns that. Owl owns that.” 
He said he would try anyway. He went and cut some. He heard someone 
coming behind him. The man asked: ‘‘What are you doing with my 
cane?’’ “‘Nothing, only I’m after some of it.’”’ The boy told Owl he 
came to fetch him to marry his grandmother and live with them. Owl 
was pleased and showed him a better place for cane. Before the boy 
arrived home he told Owl to wait a little way off while he went into 
the cave first. He told his grandmother he got what he wanted. ‘You 
go fetch it over there.’’ Pretty soon she screamed. ‘‘I told you it was 
dangerous. The owner is here.’’ ‘‘Never mind,’’ the boy said. ‘“‘I went 
after it. Now you live with him. Bring the cane and the man too.”’ 

She fixed a bow and arrows for her grandson. She used her vulva for 
an arrow straightener. She made him many arrows. She had sent him 
away, but he peeked to see what she was doing and the arrow broke. 

The boy wanted to know if she felt Owl’s heart. She could not find 
it, though she felt all over him. Under his foot she finally found his heart. 
He jerked back when she touched him there. She secretly told her 
grandson to shoot him there. So when opportunity came with Owl 
lying on his back with one leg over the other, the young man shot him 
in the foot and killed him. 

The young man wanted arrow flints. She told him where they might 
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be got at a certain dangerous place. He took a tortoise shell there. When 
he went to this place to get yellow flint, sparks flew up that injured 
people. He used the tortoise shell to shield himself when he went there. 
He got some flint and returned home. 

Now he wanted imudjak wood for foreshafts. The place where the 
wood grew was Bear’s property. Bear found him as he was cutting the 
wood. He told Bear he had come to get him to marry his grandmother. 
Bear returned with him and lived with them. 

One day the boy was fixing arrowpoints. He made one of yellow flint. 
He saw Bear lying there watching him. He picked up charcoal and 
made a point of it and put it on an arrow. Bear spoke up and said: 
“That charcoal will not hurt anything.” ‘‘Surely it will hurt something,” 
said the boy. ‘““You go out there a little way and let me shoot you with 
this for a test.’’ Bear went out a ways and asked if it was far enough. 
“No,” the boy said, “go a little further and lean over.’’ Meantime the 
boy substituted a flint-pointed arrow. As Bear leaned over he shot him 
through the heart. Bear dashed at him; the boy yelled, ‘“There,’”’ and 
Bear dropped dead. 

He began to hunt, because he was free from all the dangerous things. 
He hung his catch always on the same post and never ate it. He wanted 
to kill a deer, so he went to a different place. The grandmother advised 
him: ‘‘When you kill a deer, skin it outside, not in the shade.”’ He killed 
a deer and pulled it over under a juniper tree to skin. 

While skinning it, he saw a piece of wood drop down, but gave no 
heed. More wood dropped. Finally he looked up and saw a naked 
woman on a limb. After he noticed her, she came down and wanted to 
have intercourse at once. He went on skinning, for he wanted some 
part of the stomach. He took out what he wanted and ran for home 
as fast as he could go. She was right after him. He felt that she would 
overtake him, so he threw the piece of stomach on the ground to make 
it more hilly. He beat her to his home then. 

He told his grandmother what happened. She said it happened 
because he did not obey her. She said she did not know what to do. 
She was boiling something at the time. She dug a hole and buried him 
under the ashes of the fire. Pretty soon the woman came. She asked 
the old woman if she had seen her husband. The old woman said no one 
had been there. Nevertheless the woman searched the cave, but could 
not find the young man. She sat opposite the fire and began to urinate. 
The urine bubbled in the hot ashes. The young man jumped out with 
a yell. Right away she wanted intercourse. The old woman said: ‘That 
would not be right. If you want to marry this man you should go fix 
up a hut with a bed in it and have a fire going.’’ The woman went to do 
this. 

The old woman fixed a blue rock, a quartz rock, a lava rock, and a 
clay object for him to use as penes. Over the blue rock she smeared salt 
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lemonberry juice. That night he used the clay penis first. The teeth in 
the woman’s vagina chewed it up. Then he used the lava penis, then 
the quartz penis, then the blue rock penis. Then he took a grooved stone 
hammer and knocked the teeth out. [Informant did not know of Tolke- 
paya use of grooved stone hammer. They call such stone penes and 
think they were only for this one use.| She became his wife after he had 
made her safe. 

Time passed and his wife told him of a certain country where he 
could get big deer. The grandmother told him that his wife was a 
human-bear and that she wanted him to go there and be killed by bears. 
She said: ‘“‘You wear all the clothes you have.’”’ His wife told him to 
wait in a certain mountain gap until the deer came. He found the 
trail. Near the trail was a dead juniper tree. He took his clothes off and 
put them on the stump so it looked like a man. He hid a little way off. 
Pretty soon, in the thick brush below the hill, he heard his wife yell: 
“There goes the big one. Look out for it.’’ A big bear appeared. The 
bear seized the imitation man. The young man shot him down. Two 
or three more came singly and he shot them too. He knocked their teeth 
and claws off and hid them under a rock. 

Now he heard his wife approaching. She shouted: ‘“‘Save me his 
clothes.’’ She came along shouting that way. He asked her what she 
meant by saying that. He said: “I thought you wanted meat to eat. 
There it is. Eat it.”’ 

She wailed over her brothers. She felt for their teeth, but could not 
find them. Then she went back home with her husband. 

After a time he went hunting. When he returned his wife was gone. 
Someone had taken her away. He tracked her along the Verde river. 
He went home, not having caught up with her. He tried next day to 
find her. He came to an open place where he stumbled. He looked but 
could see nothing. He tried it over and stumbled again. He did it 
several times. Then he took a good look at the ground and saw Spider 
was living there. Spider said: ‘‘Comein. I have something to tell you.” 
He stayed overnight. Spider told him someone had passed here with 
his wife. ‘‘I know you are looking for her. When you find her that person 
(Wind) will want to gamble with you. Camp outside. Don’t go into 
Wind’s cave.” 

Next day he found her with her captor, Wind (Matahayi). She was 
sitting with her captor, looking for lice in his hair. Her husband watched 
her. She had already seen him. Matahayi asked the woman why she 
did not sit down. ‘‘What is wrong?’’ Pretty soon he looked up and saw 
the newcomer. ‘‘I see that your husband is here. That is what is troub- 
ling you.” 

Right away the two men went to play turuvi (hoop and pole) game. 
The husband won his wife and other captive women one by one. The 
last gamble was life to life. They went on a mountain top and gambled 
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who had the longest hair. Each had it in a big coil at the back of his 
head. Matahayi threw his first. It spread down the mountain to the 
river and floated on the water. Then the young man threw his. He had 
it in a little ball. His went across the river and landed on the other side 
still in a ball and still fastened to his head. He killed Wind with a club, 
for he had won. Wind was supposed to remain immobile, but he winked 
each time, as he was going to dodge. He was killed, however. 

The young man turned the captive women loose and took his wife. They 
camped first in the Wind’s cave for the night, because the weather was 
windy and cloudy. During the night he awoke and saw a pile of snakes 
in the doorway. There was no way to escape. Finally he jumped and 
landed outside the snakes. It was his wife who had turned into snakes. 
He killed the snakes with stones. He went back home alone. 

After that he returned to his grandmother. For a long time he stayed 
at home, but finally set out to see his father, the Sun, about whom his 
grandmother told him. 

He travelled a long distance. Every evening he had his supper in 
some village, where he camped. The people usually wanted to kill him. 
When he slept he used ‘‘glass eyes,’”’ so he appeared never to sleep. The 
people were watching and wanted to kill him. Finally he reached the 
Sun’s house in the east. 

When he arrived there, he found Sun’s wife there. He claimed that he 
was the son of the Sun. The Sun was down at the creek fixing a sweat- 
bath. [Tolkepaya had no sweathouse.| The woman went to tell him 
his son had arrived. ‘‘I thought you said you were true to me, but there 
is a boy here at the house who claims you are his father.”’ 

“If he claims to be my son he’ll have to prove it. I’ve got a place here 
to prove my sons. You go back and get him.” 

The boy came to the Sun and found the sweathouse red-hot. Sun 
said: ‘‘You’ll have to go in this sweathouse to prove you are my son.” 
So they went into the sweathouse. The boy said it was not warm enough 
and kept sprinkling the hot stones. He told Sun it was not hot enough 
and for him to bring more hot stones. He kept on making steam till Sun 
gave up, nearly smothered with the heat. Then they went up to the 
house to dinner. Sun said: ‘‘Surely you are my son, but you'll have 
to go through another test.”’ 

Next morning Sun told the boy: ‘‘Right over there is open plains 
country where I have horses. Go up there, choose the one you like and 
you can have it.’’ When the boy went there he found a lot of fine horses 
there. He chose a gray bony horse, poorest of the lot. He caught the 
horse and led it to the house. The Sun showed him a row of saddles. 
He selected the worst, saddled the horse, and mounted. The horse 
bucked for a while. He conquered the horse. Then Sun said: ‘You are 
my son.”’ 

One or two nights more with his father and he then started home on 
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the horse. Part way, Cloud and Sun overtook him, both claiming him 
as son. Cloud claimed him on account of the water in his conception. 
Finally they agreed, and Cloud painted clouds on half his body and 
Sun painted sun rays on the other half. 

At home his grandmother and he separated. The boy went back to 
his father the Sun. The old woman went west and lived in the ocean. 


COYOTE AS MARPLOT 


People wanted resurrection after four days. Coyote said it would be 
better for the dead to remain dead. So it was, the dead were burned 
and did not come back. 

Later Coyote’s son died. Coyote wailed. ‘“‘When do you people want 
to set a day for the dead to return ?”’ he asked. 

“We had agreed to do that,” they replied, ‘‘but you would not, so 
the dead will have to stay dead.”’ 

The people agreed (1) that mescal should not need cooking and should 
be ready to eat any time; (2) that saguaro seeds should be in the trunk, 
so people need only make a hole and seeds would fall out. Coyote would 
not agree. He said: ‘No, mescal must be cooked. Saguaro will be ripe 
only in the summer.” 

Down in the Harquahala country there was once Mountain Lion and 
Wolf. Coyote was with them. They lived there together. Wolf and 
Lion were great hunters who always brought mountain sheep, Coyote 
stayed home and cooked. Coyote was ‘‘wife’’ to these two, because they 
always brought mountain sheep. One day when they went out, he 
planned to watch them. They went down to the plains. Coyote climbed 
a peak to watch them. He watched them circle around and come back 
to the hills. He watched them go north toward the mountains. When 
they got ahead of him he moved on to another peak, doing that until 
they came to a certain quartz rock hill. There was a boulder there, big 
as a house; under it a hole and doorway. The doorway was closed with 
a rock. The two men went into the place and both killed a mountain 
sheep a piece in there. It was the mountain sheep’s den. When they 
killed them, they pulled them outside to skin. When through skinning 
they shut the door and carried their kill home, exactly the way they 
came. Coyote watched them all this time. 

Coyote slipped back to the den, and found the door closed. He opened 
it wide, went inside, and pulled out his penis. When the mountain sheep 
smelt it, they ran out and scattered over the mountains. Coyote killed 
a lamb and carried it home. 

The other two knew what Coyote had done. They said nothing, but 
boiled and ate their own meat without giving Coyote any. Coyote undid 
his bundle of meat. Afterwards they had a hard time getting meat. 
They began to get thin. 
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After two or three months without meat, and getting thinner, they 
went down to the creek and took a sweatbath. They knew there was 
someone coming—the great shaman for deer. They were ready for him. 
They built a fire and heated stones for sweating. Soon Crow arrived. 
He carried a burden basket. In it were-four long strips of deer fat. 
He hung the burden basket on a tree near-by. 

Then he went with the men and took the sweatbath. He began to sing 
about deer. After a time the men told him if he had anything good 
outside he had better look, lest Coyote eat it. Remembering his deer 
fat, Crow went out. Surely enough, Coyote had already eaten it. Crow 
was disgusted, and flew away with his burden basket, going up straight 
in the air. At a good height he turned eastward. The three stood below 
and watched him. Coyote said: ‘There he goes, still flying.” 

Crow went to the end of a certain mountain. Next day they went 
to hunt deer there. They found deer in a cavern and returned with meat. 
Next day they went, but the deer were gone. Coyote had released them, 
as he had the mountain sheep. They had more hard times hunting. 

One day a female deer shaman came. She had great power. They 
spread buckskins for her to sit on—eight with heads alternately east 
and west. She sat on the pile for a while, then arose. 

She told Lion and Wolf to sit on it. They did, then got up and went 
to the sweathouse. They had sweathouse singing together, the woman 
in the sweathouse singing for them. After finishing, she advised them 
to go out anywhere and hunt deer. So they went anywhere and got 
deer. 


ORIGIN OF CONSTELLATION “muUv! 


Coyote was living with Mountain Lion. One day Coyote stole Bear’s 
wife. Coyote was afraid of Bear, so he went into Lion’s house to live, 
taking his stolen woman with him. They always stayed in the house 
with the door closed, for fear of Bear. Lion encouraged Coyote not to 
be afraid. 

Time passed and finally Bear came. He tore the house down. Lion 
went out and asked him why he tore the house down, although he knew 
well enough. Bear said: ‘‘I have four resurrections in me.” Mountain 
Lion said: ‘‘I have eight. That means I will win if we fight.’”” When 
Coyote came out Bear was going to kill him, but Coyote ran around 
Mountain Lion to escape Bear. Finally Bear caught him and nearly 
killed him. Now Lion jumped on Bear to save his friend. He killed 
Bear. Bear came to life again, fought, killed again, etc., four times. Then 
he was really dead. 

Coyote, his wife, and Lion all lived together. Coyote begot three 
daughters. One day Coyote went deer hunting with Lion and someone 

1 Mountain Sheep (part of Orion’s Belt). 
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else. They waded the creek knee deep. When across Coyote went on 
a ways and said: “I forgot my knife. I have no way to skin a deer.” 
“‘Go back and get it,”’ they said. 

Instead of going across he stopped at the creek bank. He called one 
of his daughters to bring his knife over. She came and crossed the creek. 
He showed her where to cross, in a deeper place than he crossed. As 
the water got deeper and deeper, she had to hold her dress up. ‘““Why 
don’t you hold it higher?’ he said. She did. He looked at her vulva. 
When she got nearly over she handed the knife toward him. He insisted 
she come ashore and give it to him. She did. 

He took the knife, grabbed his daughter, threw her on the ground, 
and had his way with her. Then he rejoined the men to hunt deer. 
They camped around a few days. The men said: ‘““We know you are 
guilty of something. We know our home is not in peace now. There is 
trouble there.” 

After getting a deer they went home. Before arriving they saw the 
four women (mother and three daughters) practicing flying with wings. 

The men went on home, and, as they arrived, the women flew up for 
good. Coyote asked his friends to help him chase them. They went on 
and on until the women climbed into the sky. Lion caught up with the 
women and went up too. 

An old blind man lived with his three granddaughters on the south 
side of the land. Coyote went there to ask him to shoot one of his three 
daughters in the sky, the middle one of the row. The granddaughters 
aimed the arrow for the blind man and told him to shoot. The arrow 
passed through the woman and nearly struck Lion. Lion became 
wrathy, hence the red appearance of his star. The constellation was 
called *muu. 


ORIGIN OF YAVAPAI WARS 


The Yavapai, Havasupai, and Walapai were one tribe once, about 
200 years ago. All lived in the Verde river country. The trouble started 
with the children. Then it spread to the grown folks and they had a 
great fight. Many were killed. That caused the splitting of the tribes. 
(Northeastern Yavapai have same belief in original unity of Yavapai, 
Havasupai, and Walapai.) 

The Maricopa and Pima were also in this war. The Yavapai captured 
a Maricopa boy. Going back to their camp, the boy was carried on the 
back of a Yavapai warrior. He stopped to relieve himself and the boy 
escaped into a rock crevice. They tried every way to get him out, even 
smoking, but could not. When they failed to smoke him out, and the 
day was nearly over without any progress, they put two rattlesnakes at 
the doorway. They told the snakes to be sure and get him when he stepped 
out. Next morning they came to the place again. They saw his tracks in 
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the ashes. He had escaped safely. The rattlesnakes had slept. They split 
the snakes in two, telling them they suspected they were enemies too. 

They tracked the boy down the Verde river. He travelled southward. 
At every camp he made, he burned quartz. Each time the quartz 
popped into pieces which became people. Each night it was the same. 
He went to the Gila river and made a big village there. These are now 
the Maricopa. They tracked him to the village and fought there. The 
Maricopa always won in the fighting. Coming home, what was left of 
the Yavapai invited everybody to volunteer to fight the Maricopa. They 
had a big feast on wild foods and set out again against the Maricopa. 
Both sides lost men very heavily. From there the Maricopa and Pima 
went to the mountains to fight the Yavapai. They have been enemies 
since. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE WHITE Top FOLK FESTIVAL, founded in 1931, held its third annual 
festival on August 11th and 12th, 1933, on the mile high mountain top near 
Marion, Virginia, which has given its name to the occasion. From fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand people attended the festival. Several hundred per- 
formers from eight different states took part in the musical contests. The 
winners had the honor of receiving their prizes from the hands of Mrs. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt who was the guest of honor of the occasion. Many represent- 
atives of musical, folklore and folk dance organizations, authors, poets, 
composers, and representatives of the press were also present. 

The festival was organized and directed by Mrs. Annabel Morris Buchanan 
of Marion, Virginia, chairman of the division of American music and folk 
research of the National Federation of Music Clubs of the United States of 
America. Mr. John Blakemore of Abingdon, Virginia, acted as business 
manager. A feature of this year’s festival which should be made permanent 
was a course of nine lectures given before and after the days of the festival 
by Mr. John Powell, pianist and composer, of Richmond, Virginia, on ‘‘the 
origin, structure, modality, and recording of English-American folk tunes 
and their place in American composition.”’ 

It was Cecil Sharp, the English musician and folklorist, who re-dis- 
covered for Americans the beautiful old ballads and fiddle tunes of the native 
white settlers of the southern hills. Mrs. Buchanan and Mr. Powell are 
carrying on his tradition. No better means could be devised for keeping 
alive such a folk possession than this of bringing the singers and fiddlers 
themselves as competitors before expert musicians who value the fine old 
tunes in their native rendering. The young suddenly find their elders not 
outdated and themselves begin to revive the old songs and to give to the 
tunes their old-time quavers. 

Vassar College MARTHA W. BECKWITH. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AN Ojrpwa Sonc. The following song was sung in 1919 by au old 
Ojibwa Indian known to the Whites as John Isaac, living at Pinconning in 
Bay County, Mich. The translation is somewhat liberal. 


Long Trail to the East. 


Cold winds blowing, blowing, 
Ice sheets gather, thicken, 
Alas! Alas! 
Caribou southward, far southward, 


Great ice, wider, wider. 
Alas! Alas! 
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Cold winds, cold west winds, 
Wigwamis eastward, onward, eastward. 
Alas! Alas! , 


Over waters, black waters, stone waters, 
Cold winds blowing, blowing! 
Alas! Alas! 


ual Women sleep death sleep, 

car Children sleep long sleep. 

1 to Alas! Alas! 

yer- 

The Long moons, snow moots, 

nk- Chouqua( ?) winds blowing, blowing. 

nt- Heigh! Heigh!? 

ets, White bear, food and blanket, 
Wigwam, fire, sea chief barking. 

— Heigh! Heigh! 

- Maser C. KINSEY. 

_ 1 An exclamation of joy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SERPENT IN KWAKIUTL RELIGION, a Study in Primitive Culture. G. W. 
Locher, Leyden. E. J. Brill. 


The attempt has been made in a number of recent works to interpret from 
the viewpoint of systematic sociology the ethnological data relating to the 
Kwakiutl Indians which I have assembled over a long period of time. George 
Davy’s work , ‘‘La foi jurée,”” V. Larock’s, “‘Essai sur la valeur sacrée et la 
valeur sociale des noms de personnes dans les sociétés inférieurs’’ and the 
present volume belong in this category. 

Dr. Locher’s investigation is based on the assumption that every mythol- 
ogy must be systematic. He says, ‘‘Of much greater value than the state- 
ment that certain foreign elements have penetrated into a culture, is the 
answer to the question, why and in what manner these elements have been 
accepted. And for this we need some insight into the cultural system as 
such. This is preeminently true of mythology, which is dominated by a 
strict system and which by no means consists of a fortuitous hodge-podge 
of figures and motifs.”’ 

There are no criticisms to be raised against the first part of this state- 
ment. On the contrary, the conditions under which cultural traits are 
accepted or rejected present one of the most important and, at the same 
time, most difficult subjects of ethnological investigation. On the other 
hand, I have grave doubts regarding the second part of the author’s 
statement. 

It has become customary to emphasize the unity of culture and to attempt 
to discover the “‘function’’ of each and every act or thought in the cultural 
system. The complaint has been made often and by every earnest student 
that the stereotyped ethnographical description provides us only with 
disconnected fragments of the living culture. If the old method is still being 
pursued, this is due rather to technical difficulties that often cannot be 
easily overcome than to a lack of recognition of the fact that a penetrating 
investigation would bring to light much that is important and new. However, 
it is not justifiable to conclude from the defects of the available descriptions 
which do not reveal a unity of culture, that the whole culture must be a 
compact unit, that contradictions within a culture are impossible, and that 
all features must be parts of a system. We should rather ask in how far so- 
called primitive cultures possess a unity that covers all aspects of cultural 
life. Have we not reason to expect that here as well as in more complicated 
cultures, sex, generation, age, individuality, and social organization will 
give rise to the most manifold contradictions ? 

Dr. Locher seeks a systematic interpretation of mythology without asking 
himself whether there is such a thing as a mythological system. His method 
of proving this point, as that of other investigators who work toward a 
similar goal, appears to me as follows: Myths are not what they appear to 
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be. They hide a deeper significance which we must discover. The investiga- 
tion is based upon a comparison of the stories which are grouped around the 
different mythological figures, upon an examination of their names, attri- 
putes, actions and associations with other figures. It is hoped in this way 
to recognize their ‘“‘true’’ significance which is unknown to the living native 
himself, in part, because the original meaning has been forgotten, in part, 
I presume, because it is taken for granted that the real ‘‘system”’ is just as 
little known to him as the grammatical system of his language. 

It seems to me that such attempts to discover the ‘‘true’’ essence of myths 
are analogous to the primitive way of thinking as assumed by the same 
investigators. As myths to the student of mythology are not what they 
seem, so to the primitives sun, moon, stars, lightning, clouds are supposed to 
hide a deeper meaning. They are conceived as a system, as a form of human 
life endowed with greater powers. The logic in both cases appears to me to 
be the same. 

If we assume that the mythological system was at one time clearer than 
it is today, we are obliged to examine this theory by means of an historical 
analysis. Thus we are thrown back upon the much maligned analytical 
method which proves that the material of every mythology does not by any 
means represent an old system, but has been assembled from many sources, 
partly in times long gone by, partly quite recently. If in spite of this fact a 
system should exist, it would have arisen out of the reorganization of all the 
native and foreign material into a new unity. 

It can be shown in many cases, and especially in the instance of the 
Kwakiutl and Bella Bella with whom Locher deals, that parts of the 
mythology have been introduced quite recently and have never been worked 
into a system. 

I do not deny that in exceptional cases the whole mythology, or at least 
a great part of it, may have developed into a system. This is especially true 
when an orthodox mythology is being cultivated by a small priestly group, 
whose thoughts revolve essentially around matters of religion. Even in these 
cases the exoteric mythology seldom agrees with the esoteric system. 

The second assumption which may be made by the interpreter of myths 
is that a system is present even though it never finds clear and conscious 
expression. This assumption is likewise contradicted by the constant changes 
of the contents of mythology which absorbs contradictory stories without 
any difficulty. 

All this is particularly apparent in the material treated by Locher. In 
these tribes unity of culture is based essentially on the evaluation of social 
position. Every individual must have something, possession of which raises 
his social standing above that of his fellow tribesmen, and this possession must 
be defended under all circumstances. We can clearly recognize the influence 
of this underlying principle upon the mythology. The tribes are divided 
into groups which are based essentially on blood relationship. Each group 
has its myths and each one embellishes its legends with ever new additions 
in order to maintain its social standing. 

My accounts of personal reminiscences of the Kwakiutl go back approxi- 
mately to 1850, and a number of earlier dates are well authenticated, so that 
many details of their history can be traced back to the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century. I conclude from these reports that the complete cycle 
of cannibal myths did not penetrate into Kwakiutl mythology before the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and that the related ritual has been 
introduced piecemeal as a result of intermarriage with northern tribes. Even 
at the present time the scene of the principal myth of this cycle is laid in 
Rivers Inlet, outside of Kwakiutl territory, and the myth is narrated as 
belonging to one of the subsidiary groups of this tribe. The countless stories 
in which the cannibal spirit has been substituted for wolves, bears, and other 
creatures, which bring supernatural gifts, are obviously new inventions to 
prove the rights of other groups to the highly esteemed ritual. The cere- 
monial “‘cannibal-post,’”’ the symbol of the house in which the ceremony 
takes place, was introduced about 1850; the woman associate of the cannibal, 
perhaps 1858. Not a single one of the myths! characteristic of the spirit 
presiding over her ceremonial has taken hold among the Kwakiutl. 

One of the most interesting cases is the myth of the supernatural birth of 
the son of a dead woman, who later becomes the wanderer who is always 
hungry. I recorded the story for the first time in 1888 in Newettee, close to 
the northern tip of Vancouver Island; and again about 1900, this time from 
a native of the same village. In 1931 no one in Newettee remembered this 
story. Inquiries with reference to the former narrators brought forth the 
information that the first one was the descendant of a man who had lived 
with the Tsimshian for a long time as a slave. Unfortunately Ido not know 
how my second informant was connected with this family. The story belongs 
to the Tsimshian raven cycle, was for a time a favorite with a certain 
Kwakiutl family and inserted by them into the main cycle of this region. 

Dr. Locher emphasizes particularly the tale of Qa’tenats, who discovers 
that the chief of the sea is the double-headed serpent. This is the only 
instance of this identification among the Kwakiutl. The name of the hero 
of this story, which comes from the southernmost part of the tribe, indicates 
that we are dealing here with a Comox story. Moreover the same story is 
told by a Comox tribe.? The Comox narrator does not speak of the sea spirit, 
but rather of the double-headed serpent. Presumably the Kwakiutl narrator, 
who was not familiar with the double-headed serpent as an inhabitant of 
the sea, introduced in its place the sea spirit he knew. Consequently it may 
not be identified with the serpent. 

The entire method by which the double-headed serpent is to be set down 
as the fundamental concept of Kwakiutl mythology seems to me to rest 
upon a complete misunderstanding of the relation of the Indian to his 
mythology and of the development of the mythology of these tribes. 
Objections, such as those here touched upon, could be raised against prac- 
tically every step of the author’s consideration. 

It seems to me that every non-historical explanation of myths which 
seeks to establish a systematic symbolism suffers from the same error in 
logic. It is probably possible, wherever sufficient material is available, to 
recognize that mythologies are not stable. According to the cultural charac- 
ter of the people, material of heterogeneous origin develops into a loosely 
1 Bella Bella Tales, Memoirs American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 25, p. 74 
et seq. 

® Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1892, Verhandlungen, p. 63. 
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connected whole, more or less influenced by the basic concepts and the art 
of story-telling of the tribe. Almost always it reveals gaps and breaks which 
go back to its origin. In a theoretical treatment, mythological narratives 
and mythological concepts should not be equalized; for social, psychological, 
and historical conditions affect both in different ways. A systematic explana- 
tion of mythological stories seems to me illusory. We may accept the 
fundamental concepts of the myths, the supernatural creatures of sea, land, 
sky, and the underworld, for what they are; we may likewise assume their 
partial identification with natural phenomena; but the attempt to find in 
the stories a symbolic significance which is not immanent will rarely lead 
to acceptable conclusions. 

Columbia University FRANZ BOAs. 

New York City. 


JoHN HENRY, a Folk-Lore Study. By Louis W. Chappell. Jena, Fro- 
mannsche Verlag, 1933, 144 pp. 2 


The author of this study, an Associate Professor at the University of 
West Virginia, is no arm-chair researcher who sits in his library, examines 
and compares texts that others have gathered, leans heavily upon those who 
preceded him in his field, and then publishes his results as fresh and final. 
Rather is he the type of investigator who gets out into the open, who goes 
from locality to locality, from house to house, from person to person, patiently 
following every clue by interview or by letter, and in general leaving no 
stone unturned until he has uncovered every available scrap of evidence 
that is germane to his quest. He not only goes deeply into his subject, but he 
goes independently. And he is less concerned to make his book attractive 
and readable than he is to make it thorough. 

For more than ten years before he published his study, Professor Chappell 
interested himself in the songs and ballads of two Negroes, celebrated in folk- 
lore, who from time to time have attracted the attention of scholars. Prima- 
rily he was interested in the songs of John Henry, the Negro strong man, 
the heroic workman, who could wield a hammer with immense power. He 
was reputed to have the skill and strength to drive drills into the solid rock. 
He is associated in legend with the drills used in the excavation of the Big 
Bend Tunnel on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. Songs of his prowess 
seem to have had their basis in an event of about 1872, and they became 
widely diffused during the 1880’s. Professor Chappell has also interested 
himself in the songs and ballads of John Hardy, a Negro murderer, outlaw, 
and desperado, who was hanged in West Virginia toward the end of the 
century. The event at the basis of the John Hardy songs seems to have 
occurred about 1894. 

Professor Chappell sets out to examine the John Henry tradition. He 
attempts to identify John Henry, to demonstrate the connection of the 
Henry legend with the Big Bend Tunnel, to throw light on the author of 
the original ballad, to watch the diffusion of the tradition through song and 
ballad variants, and in general to present critically the body of material he 
has brought together that bears on the legend and its history. In his review 
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of evidence he incorporates a mass of testimony from many persons and 
from many sources. It is the factual and historical aspects of the tradition 
that he chiefly studies. 

His subdivisions of treatment include an initial section in which he points 
out that the earlier confusion of John Henry and John Hardy on the part 
of some scholars arose from the confusion of these men in a few texts. The 
songs current in folk-lore concerning them are similar in structure, yet the 
confusion of the two appears in but few versions. Their early identification 
is now outdated. The author next discusses John Henry and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. The Railroad’s records of men employed in building the 
Big Bend Tunnel were destroyed by fire, so its officials report, and there is 
now no way to trace with certainty its workmen or the conditions under 
which the road was built. Professor Chappell reaches the conclusion, however, 
though documentary sources fail, that John Henry was a real person, still 
remembered by a few at Big Bend, not a mythical creation. He makes a plea 
for the existence of a real Negro who perhaps died as a result of his attempt 
to compete with the new-fangled steam drill, which was introduced in the 
1870's. 

Professor Chappell’s study is thorough and scientific in method. It is a 
real contribution to the study of a single folk-theme, a type of investigation 
now gaining in frequency. Witness the examination by H. M. Belden of the 
ballads of the Meeks murder in Missouri, L. W. Payne's exhaustive treatment 
of the nursery song of The Frog and the Mouse, or, most recently, the book 
by Archer Taylor on the ballad Edward. Professor Chappell’s is not an 
urbane study, for it is marked by no little impatience with his chief prede- 
cessor in treatment of the John Henry songs, whose errors, or appropriations, 
he points out with untiring zeal. Obviously, too, the author has given more 
thought to getting his material before his readers in organized shape, and 
completely, than he has to niceties or polish of expression. The book is well 
and attractively printed, and, although it was set up in a foreign country, it 
is free from typographical errors. 


Lincoln, Neb. LOUISE POUND. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Edited by 
Edward Bliss Reed. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1932. 
Pp. lxiv + 104. 


In this attractive volume Professor Reed reproduces in photographic 
facsimile the unique and long-lost text of Kele’s carols, identifies and reprints 
fragments of other books of carols which are bound with Kele’s collection, 
and adds one or two items to complete the list of sixteenth-century printed 
carols. He begins with a brief introductory history of the type and concludes 
with a bibliography of English carols. He thus provides us with an indispen- 
sable guide to the texts and literature of the subject. His labors should 
encourage and support further investigation into the many problems offered 
by the carol. 

The history of the carol is yet to be written. It is of course closely 
connected with the hymn and has therefore antecedents in early Christian 
poetry. The relations of the carol to dramatic presentations are also obvious 
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Curiously enough Christmas songs have absorbed very little paganism, 
although the ritual of Christmas, particularly in northern lands, shows many 
traces of pre-Christian religion. The explanation lies in the association of 
the carol with the hymn and dramatic religious exercises both of which 
scrupulously avoided the taint of heathendom. 

The English carol is a very attractive subject for historical studies because 
the materials are easily accessible. Professor Reed’s bibliography supplies 
references to the manuscript collections of carols and the printed collections 
which belong to the periods later than the limits which he sets himself.’ 

If the student of the English carol looks afield, he immediately finds 
himself involved in the problems of the French carol or noél. In the notes to 
his preface Professor Reed gives a good introductory bibliography of the noél. 
A useful dissertation which reviews the questions raised by Christmas songs 
in the Romance languagesis M. Lépelmann, Das Weihnachtslied der Franzosen 
und dey tibrigen vomanischen Volker (Diss.; Berlin, 1913) = Romanische 
Forschungen, XXXII, 489—616. An admirable introduction to French 
Christmas songs is Jan R. H. de Smidt, Les Noéis et la Tradition Populaire 
(Diss.; Amsterdam, 1932). Still a useful book is Dictionnaire de Noéls et de 
Cantiques, ‘““Encyclopédie Théologique’’ (ed. Migne), LXIII (Paris, 1867). 
The international relations of Christmas songs are, on the whole, obscure and 
little studied, although the history and development of certain songs have been 
traced carefully enough. What are the relations of the noél and the carol ? 
What English carols are of French origin? Have noéls materially influenced 
the Christmas songs of other countries ? We cannot yet answer such questions 
fully and satisfactorily. I may add here a few references on Christmas songs 
in Romance languages: A. Rossat, ‘‘Ia poésie religieuse dans le Jura bernois 
catholique,’’ Festschrift zur 49. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und 
Schulmaénner (Basel, 1907), pp. 383—447, which is an extensive treatise by 
the master of French Swiss folk-song; E. Piguet, Noéls, Bon-Ans, Chansons 
de Meientzes (‘‘Vielles Chansons du Pays Romand,’’ No. 2; Basel, 1926). I 
have not seen L. Roques, Quarante Noéls anciens (Paris, n. d.). The refer- 
ences to Spanish Christmas songs are numerous; see, e. g., anon., La Navidad 
de los nivios; romances populares y su notacién musical (Madrid, 1910); E. 
Brinckmeier, Floresta de sdtivas, fdbulas, .... villancicos ... elegidas de las 
obras de célebves poetas espanoles (Leipzig, 1882); A. Corbin, ‘‘New folksongs,” 
Poetry, XVI (1920), 254—63, 290—92 (translations) ; R. L. Farné, Villancicos 
que se han de cantar en la Catedral de Plasencia en los maitines de Nacimiento 
de Jesucristo y Reyes (Salamanca, 1798); J. Fastenrath, Stimmen der Weith- 
nacht; Lieder nach dem Spanischen des D. Ventura Ruiz Aguilera (Leipzig, 
1880); A. Geiger, ‘‘Bausteine zur Geschichte des iberischen Vulgar-Villan- 
cico,” Zeitschrift fir Musikwissenschaft, IV (1921), 65—93, which treats 
carefully the musical side of the Spanish songs (it will be observed that the 
music of carols has been rather little studied); J. Gutiérrez Gili, Canciones 
de Navidad (Barcelona, 1926); M. Vidal, Cancionero de Navidad; villancicos 
....de los siglos XV, XVI, y XVII (Madrid, 1913); D. Ledesma, Cancionero 
salmantino (Madrid, 1907), pp. 137-40 (ten villancicos); J. A. Mason, 

' Thave collected some additional materials in my review in Modern 
Philology (forthcoming). 
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‘Porto Rican Folklore; Décimas, Christmas carols. ..,”’ Journal of American 
Folklore, XX XI (1918), 289—450 (also separately, Cambridge, Mass.). This 
list of titles is useful in showing the confusion which is always present between 
the popular carol and the Christmas song written by a poet. 

A few notes for German materials will suffice: Karl Simrock’s old collec- 
tion, Deutsche Wethnachtslieder (Leipzig, 1859) and Siegmund Fellécker’s 
Wethnachtskranze aus Dichtungen aller christlichen Jahrhunderte (Minster, 
1848) give only modernised texts drawn from various poets without precise 
indications of the sources. The standard German collection of folk-songs, 
L. Erk and F. M. Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1893—4), includes 
many Christmas songs (III, 625—57, Nos. 1918—51) and is thus a good 
starting point for the student. Supplementary to this collection of texts is the 
admirable bibliography of German Christmas songs in G. Jungbauer, Bibd/io- 
gvaphie des deutschen Volksliedes in Béhmen (‘‘Beitrage zur deutsch-béhmischen 
Volkskunde,’’ XI; Prague, 1913), 115—31, Nos. 628—767. Jungbauer and Erk- 
Béhme indicate sufficiently the types of German Christmas songs and the biblio- 
graphical aids to their study. Further assistance may be found in A. Hauffen, 
Bibliographie der deutschen Volkskunde in Bohmen (‘‘Beitrage zur sudeten- 
deutschen Volkskunde,’’ XX; Reichenberg, 1931), p. 398, s. v. ‘“Weihnachts- 
lieder.” The relations of the German Christmas song to dramatic presenta- 
tions and hymns are especially close. The Dutch Christmas songs are most 
readily accessible in F. van Duyse, Het oude nederlandsche Lied (Antwerp, 
1907), III, 1837—1995, Nos. 475—517, and the helpful discussion of J. A. 
Knuttel, Het geestelijk Lied (Rotterdam, 1906), pp. 87—.147 may be con- 
sulted in their interpretation. 

The origins and associations of Christmas songs are often curious. Some 
noéls (e. g., Piguet, No. 12) and many German songs are connected with 
religious dramas. The ‘“T'welve Gifts at Christmas,’’ a song known in almost 
all north European countries (see my collectanea in the forthcoming article 
“Formelmarchen,”’ Handwérterbuch des deutschen Marchens), springs from 
an old tale which has strange religious associations in its Persian and Hindu 
forms. Other noéls (Piguet, No. 13) echo eighteenth-century dances or, 
strange to say, have the tunes of drinking songs (Piguet, No. 14). Such 
relationships are to be expected in any genre of folk-literature, for it readily 
absorbs the changing influences of different ages. Obviously the origins, 
conventional formulae, metres, and music of Christmas songs offer problems. 
These notes have led us far afield. They are intended to show the problems 
which Christmas songs offer and to awaken interest in solving them. The 
student who undertakes the study of Christmas songs will very quickly 
appreciate the value of Professor Reed’s collection and introduction. 

University of Chicago ARCHER TAYLOR. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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